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Fire Insurance in the United States 


The 1930 Aggregates for Business Transacted 
Throughout the Country. An Advance Compilation 
by THe Spectator Based on Over Eighty Per Cent 
of the Year’s Grand Total. 


Mr. Prospect Objects 


Aesop Glim. Himself a Sales Expert. and a Believer 
in and Purchaser of Life Insurance, Nevertheless 
Voices a Protest Against the “Stealthy” Methods Some 
Life Agents Use in Approaching Him. 


The National Bureau in 1930 


General Manager James A. Beha Summarizes the 
Accomplishments of the Past Year in His Annual 
Report to the Members. 


Y() Advantages of Income Insurance 


The Complete Case for an Important Life Insurance 
Coverage Put Forth in Brief, Comprehensible and 
Forceful Form by Paul Edgar Hermann. 
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WITH WHAT KIND OF MAN 


ARE YOU 


DEALING 2 


An Advertisement ot 


The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., 
New York 


You are about to risk a sum of money The most im- 
portant consideration governing the risk ts the character 
of man with whom you are dealing. You don't know what 
sort he is and neither do we. But it 1s our business to find 
out. ° ° ° ° e ° ° . ° ° e 

Every day, as part of the routine of the nations great 
business structure colossal aggregates of money are ventured 
on the supposition that the average man is basically 
The ordinary man is honest, It is the 
extraordinary man who causes the losses, the man of 
And, even in the case of the honest 
our ventures are not necessarily secure because 


honest too 
easy 
man, 
the elements of business capacity, health and opportun- 
ity form considerable factors In order to deal capably 


conscience 


ey 
fea 


Uae, 


with any risk it ts essential to have a picture of employment, 
environment, past history and oe The difficulty is 
to get such information. a 
Through years of service to some of the country’ S great- 
est industries, this organization stands preeminently qualified 
to accomplish the task. The gathering of moral hazard in- 
formation has been our business for thirty-two years. Now, 
with fifty-seven offices and a veteran personnel only 
your commands are necessary. — . . 
The nationwide facilities of The Hooper 
Holmes Bureau are devoted to the compiling of 
Moral Hazard Inspection Reports for insurance 
underwriting, credit, commercial and employ- 
ment purposes and claim reports. . . . . . 
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This Week: 


@ It has been stated that a man’s time is 
well paid for if, in perusing a magazine, he 
is able to glean from its pages one sales 
idea. If this be par, Edgar Paul Hermann 
certainly qualifies for some special kind of 
medal for his score this week. He offers 
ninety sales points to emphasize in selling 
Income Insurance. And all within the 
limits of a single page of type. 


* _- * 


@ Read the article analyzing the table 
called “Fire Insurance in the United 
States.” It gives the financial standing and 
principal 1930 statement items of 291 stock 
fire insurance companies. . 

* * » 


@ H. S. Jonequer’s almost fatal interview 
with Aesop Glim retold by none other 
than Aesop himself. Incidentally, life 
agents are permitted a glimpse of how one 
good customer likes to have his life insur- 
ance presented. 


@ The key organizations of casualty insur- 
ance, the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives and the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters met 
in New York this week. A summary of 
the extended work of the National Bureau 
during 1930 will be found in this issue. 


~« * * 


Next Week: 


@ William M. Goodwin contributes a 
genuinely inspiring article on the local fire 
insurance agent’s job, dosed with a liberal 
measure of practicability. 


* * a 


( The ever mounting mortality from sui- 
cide is analyzed in Dr. Frederick L. Hoff- 
man’s annual article on this subject. 
Statistics for leading American cities. 

@ A life sales article based on the per- 
sonal experience of an outstanding personal 
producer gives valuable pointers on “how 
he got that way.” 


> * * 





The Purple Heart 


ECENT researches into early American archives 

have brought to light an American order of valor, 
the Badge of Merit created by Washington when at 
headquarters in Newburgh, N. Y. It was during the 
most perilous days of the Revolution. In the press of 
circumstances, the decoration was evidently neglected 
and disappeared into an unmerited obscurity for almost 
a century and a half. Historians ignored it. Washing- 
ton’s badge of military merit was a purple heart with 
a narrow border of lace. It was known as the purple 
heart. At the time of its creation there was but one 
other military honor insignia in existence, the Cross 
of St. George of Russia. Unlike that order, however, 
membership in the American institution was not re- 
stricted by class. Reflecting the humanity and democ- 
racy of Washington, the badge of merit was available 
for gallant service to any candidate, be he private or 
officer, whose commanding officers satisfied their chief 
that a meritorious action had been heroically performed. 
The concluding cause of Washington’s edict establish- 
ing the book of merit reflects that the honor was 
uniquely American though it died almost at its incep- 
tion. “The road to glory in a patriot army and a free 
country is thus open to all,” said Washington. The 
roll of honor or Book of Merit as it was styled, includes 
but three names, Sergeants Elijah Churchill, Daniel 
Bissel, decorated at New Windsor and Sergeant Daniel 
Brown who built a victory on a forlorn hope at York- 
town. 


Whenever we delve into the story of Washington and 
his intrepid band, their dauntless courage which seemed 
to presume an ultimate success, inspires us, as Amer- 
icans, and evokes a feeling of mortification at our own 
inability to meet with anything approaching courage 
the petty problems which confront us. Because after 
years of prosperity unequalled in the world’s history a 
slight reversal makes our tasks a trifle more difficult, 
in panic and despair we lose our spirit and run to cover. 
Bad business always falls under the pressure of hard 
work. 2.5% Vs & 
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With the Editors 


“LIFE Insurance, Inc.” is the 
What the Insured title of a thoughful and in- 
Get Back teresting article in the cur- 
rent number of Fortune Maga- 
zine. In the main we do not disagree either with the 
facts presented or the conclusions drawn. Regard- 
ing the former we could hardly do so since the editor 
acknowledges credit to the Spectator Year Book 
(and also the New York Insurance Report, 1930,) 
for the basic figures he employs. The article deals 
with the unfortunate truth that a large number of 
policyholders allow their insurance to lapse. It also 
pictures the insurance man as being always willing 
and eager to discuss the tremendous totals of life in- 
surance in force but, “What the life insurance man 
does not discuss is the failure of life insurance to 
accomplish its major purpose.” That purpose is cor- 
rectly described as a means to provide for a continu- 
ance of income after death and, of course, reference 
is also made to endowment insurance. The writer 
says that of the $108,500,000,000 life insurance in 
force at the close of 1930 held by 68,000,000 policy- 
holders it will be remarkable if more than $20,000,- 
000,000 reaches more than 12,000,000 beneficiaries. 
Here, in fact, we do disagree with the writer for we 
believe that, on the contrary, it will be very remark- 
able if the sum received by beneficiaries is not much 
greater than twenty billion. Legal reserves alone at 
the close of 1930 were approximately sixteen billion 
dollars and the lapsation of every life policy in 
existence could not prevent that money from being 
turned over to policyholders or beneficiaries. 

There is also a great deal of insurance, term in- 
surance for instance, for which no return to the pol- 
icyholder or other beneficiary is expected except in 
the case of the death of the beneficiary before the ex- 
piration of the policy, which may be only a few years 
after its making. Here, of course, the rate of pre- 
mium is determined by the expectancy of death and 
it would be as absurd to say that man who carried 
accident insurance for a year and had no claim to 
present because he had had no accident during that 
period had a proper cause for grievance against the 
insuring company. There are many other insurance 
contracts, the amount of coverage provided in them 
helping to make up the great total of $108,000,000,- 
000, that expire in due time because of their own 
provisions or because the need they supplied has 
ended. There is no reason why this total amount of 
coverage should ever be paid back to anyone. The 
premium paid for it has been entirely earned, as in 
the case of the term insurance. The companies have 
never collected anything like the amount that is 
known as the face of the policy. Partnership insur- 
ance, for instance, might well prove to be of such a 
nature, as anyone would know without the need of 
lengthy explanation. 

But we are not trying, as we said, to dispute, in 
the main, the figures presented. What we would 
dispute is the apparent implication that that lapsa- 
tion of insurance is not a matter of the greatest 
concern to every worth while insurance man. In 
addition to the very few possible remedies, if they 
could so be classed, set forth by this writer as a 
means to prevent lapses, hundreds of others have 


Editorial 


been considered, expounded and tried by insurance 
men from presidents of companies to agents, as well 
as by more disinterested students of the subject. 

And we think no one will consider it surprising 
that, as information that the public might reasonably 
have an interest in, insurance men stress the fact 
that life insurance in force in the United States is 
well above a hundred billion dollars and that the 
assets of the companies are equal to about one-fourth 
the total resources of all United States banks. 


* * * 


THE special committee ap- 
pointed by the American Life 
Convention to consider the ad- 
visability of forming an In- 
dustrial Life Section of that 
organization will meet in Washington, D. C., on May 
19. Their subsequent report to the Convention may 
release to the seas of industry another sturdy craft 
which will add its might to America’s first line de- 
fense, a fleet whose flagship flies the banner of life 
insurance. 

Industrial insurance has attained colossal propor- 
tions, progressing largely on a momentum engen- 
dered by its own merits. It will attain still greater 
heights with the institution of a strong national asso- 
ciation of its executive officers. 

Eighty thousand Industrial agents, meeting face 
to face with millions of policyholders every week, 
constitute a force and an asset invaluable to insur- 
ance. The collective brain of the leaders of Industrial 
life insurance will be better able to direct that force 
and attain a higher return of insurance good will 
than have individual companies in the past. 

An Industrial section of the A. L. C. would find 
many avenues open for associated endeavor. The 
growing evil of cash surrenders, for instance, would 
be certain to hold the center of the stage just at 
present. The question of a modified policy loan ar- 
rangement to offset surrenders might be threshed out 
in conference and many other problems common to 
ordinary business production and _ conservation 
would immediately demand attention. Perhaps the 
most constructive accomplishment possible for such 
a group would lie in the field of education. First, 
education of agents and through them the public. 
The Industrial policyholder of today is the heavily 
insured of tomorrow and thousands of insured mi- 
nors will grow into maturity thoroughly “policy- 
minded,” regarding insurance deposits as essential as 
the monthly rent and as inevitable as taxes, all be- 
cause of the weekly visits of an Industrial agent 
through their formative years. Naturally, the type 
of agent and the nature of his service will always 
govern the character of this prestige. 

In this connection it is encouraging to learn that 
the National Association of Life Underwriters also is 
earnestly considering the formation of an Industrial 
section and is observing the experience of the Cleve- 
land Life Underwriters Association in their pioneer- 
ing along these lines. Incidentally, it is entirely fit- 
ting that Ohio, the birthplace of life insurance asso- 
ciations, should be the first State to inaugurate a 
working association for the benefit of the Industrial 
agent. 


The Proposed 
Industrial 
Life Section 
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N May Day several thousand Com- 
() munists, competing with truck 
d limousine for road space and en- 
ying none of the right of way cour- 
tesies from city authorities, straggled 
past my office window, marching to the 
intermittent strains of “John Brown’s 
Body” or, as I used to know the tune, 
“All We Do Is Sign the Payroll.” Their 
files were sadly broken up and pro- 
ceeding under strict vehicular traffic 
regulations it required considerably 
more than an hour for the paraders to 
pass the given point represented by my 
typewriter. 
* : ~ 
HESE Reds are just naturally 
noisy and to aggravate this ten- 
dency, a garment worker across the 
street continuously waved a strip of 
scarlet cloth. This brought forth from 
the ever-advancing column hoarse 
shouts and cheering. After a while it 
commenced to sound like a young riot, 
so I hurried down to the sidewalk and 
joined the onlookers. The marchers, 
however, were peaceful enough except 
for their militantly worded banners. 
These, mostly, were of the “Down with” 
variety with a strong Fight motif. 
* * * 
VER mindful of my responsibili- 
ties as an employee, I had a sort 
of guilty feeling about absenting my- 
self from work until I noticed that a 
great many banners presented a very 
cefinite insurance angle. “We Want 
Unemployment Insurance,” and varia- 
tions of this want, dotted the entire 
field of the red-lettered signs. And 
there I had my justification for loafing 
a while in order, as one of my col- 
leagues would put it, to study insur- 
ance conditions among the Communists. 
And I wondered if the per capita hold- 
ings of life insurance among these 
people would amount to four cents. I 
doubted it. Then I wondered if it 
might not be well, in that dim, distant 
day when unemployment insurance is 
nationally operative, to include an eli- 
gibility clause which would graduate 
such benefits in accordance with the 
applicant’s ordinary life insurance 
holdings. God helps those who help 
themselves and surely the State will 
not go wrong in following the same 


plan. a. ee 


NOTHER impression. The millions 
who most need unemployment in- 
surance did not march down the middle 
of the streets on May 1. They tramped 
the sidewalks, stood in long lines in 
front of factory doors and climbed 
stairs, looking for a job of work to do. 
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_ the time I am unpleasantly con- 
scious of the things I know noth- 
ing at all about, but it is a somewhat 
soothing palliative to reflect now and 
then that there are others who do not 
know such a great deal either, and it is 
always delightful to encounter igno- 
rance in the field in which by chance I 
know something myself. I recall how 
delighted I was to explain—in part— 
what the Federal income tax was to a 
charming young lady who informed me 
she supposed it was what you had left 
of your income at the end of the year. 
Of course it is quite beside the ques- 
tion, but I, for one, almost wish that 
such were the case or at least as con- 
cerning the year 1930. Whether or not 
the young lady thought a beneficent 
government made up the deficit if you 
had one I did not find out. 
. ee 2 
T was a happy day for me recently 
when a friend of mine, an actor, 
decided that he would go to California 
by auto and asked my advice as to what 
insurance he could get, or, rather, how 
he could completely protect himself 
from any loss that might come to him 
as the owner and driver of a car for 
so great a distance. He had heard of 
fire and theft automobile insurance and 
also, rather vaguely, that there was 
such a thing as liability insurance. 
* Ss * 


ITTLE did he know that but re- 
L cently I had had occasion to re- 
fresh my memory, as they say in court, 
on the subject. I told him that of course 
there was automobile liability insur- 
ance, and, knowing him rather well, I 
urged him as strongly as I could to be 
sure he had it, and plenty. Of course 
there was also fire and theft, I said. 
“Well,” he said, pean must be all.” 


* 


66 OT at all,” I reprovingly in- 
N formed him. “You have for- 


gotten collision insurance.” “I never 
heard of it,” he said. “And perhaps,” 
I pedantically continued, “you have 
never heard of property damage, auto- 
mobile plate glass insurance, defective 
parts insurance, contingent insurance, 
windstorm, tornado, cyclone _ insur- 
ance, hail insurance, earthquake in- 
surance, explosion insurance, water 
damage insurance and personal effects 
insurance for your automobile. And if 
by any chance you decide to run a gar- 
age there is garage keepers’ liability 
insurance and if .” But he had 
suddenly left me and the latest news 
from him is that he plans to make the 
trip by train. 


NE of the important things the in- 

surance business lacks, it seems to 
me, is a sufficient acquaintance with 
the viewpoint of the outsider. Some- 
times, factions within the business be- 
come so embroiled in disputes among 
themselves that they forget all about 
that important element of the business, 
Mr. John Customer, who, in the long 
run, is going to make or break them. 
And then there’s the other extreme. 
Once in a while an issue comes along 
that brings the whole insurance frater- 
nity into sweet accord. Whereupon 
they call a convention, listen to a series 
of addresses in the “Gott Mit uns” 
vein and go home happy. But they 
rarely make an effort to convert the 
infidels. And rarer still is the Devil’s 
advocate ever permitted to say his say 
at their meetings. 

* * * 

NCE in a while he sneaks in. E. A. 
@) Filene, the great Boston merchant, 
did at the insurance round table con- 
ference on unemployment insurance. It 
was a part of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce conclave at Atlantic City 
last week. - en << 


O tell the truth, he isn’t so far 

away from the typical insurance 
viewpoint that a liberal minded insur- 
ance executive couldn’t bridge the gap 
easily. He doesn’t like state interfer- 
ence in any business. He doesn’t like 
doles. He doesn’t think insurance could 
possibly be a cure-all for the ills of 
unemployment. He realizes, moreover, 
that such insurance is a high risk and 
could only be written at a high cost. 
He did state very simply that his con- 
cern hadn’t cut a wage nor laid off an 
employee in twenty-five years, that 
they foresaw a difficult time ahead 
keeping up to this standard, and he 
just wanted to know if insurance 
couldn’t be employed to some extent to 
help him out. 


* * 


should have had this dis- 


éé 
cussion ten years ago,” said 


Mr. Filene. “The time is now past for 


debate . .. the legislatures are now 
acting. ... Business will have it forced 
upon it. . We’ve got to make a vir- 


tue out of a necessity... .” Well, 
whether you agree with Mr. Filene’s 
slant on unemployment insurance or 
not, you must agree that “we should 
have had this discussion ten years 
ago.” And that’s the only point I’m 
trying to make. Insurance ought to 
know the outsider’s viewpoint before 
it graduates into one of those convic- 
tions he’s willing to die for. 






Insurance Ad Group at New Orleans 


Lite Men Dominate Lively Sessions of 
Southern Regional Three-Day Conference 


New Orleans, La., May 2.—Out- 
standing among the lively discussions 
that featured the Southern regional 
meeting of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference held here on April 30, May 
1 and 2 was the earnest consideration 
given to the misrepresentation of the 
life insurance agent and his work 
through the medium of cartoons and 
deprecatory references in the press of 
the nation. 

This matter been widely dis- 
cussed in recent of THE SPEc- 
TATOR by Robert G. Richards, agency 
secretary of the Atlantic Life of Rich- 
mond; Charles C. Fleming, editor of 
publications of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia, and Edgar Paul Her- 
mann, advertising manager of the Lin- 
coln National Life. It was Mr. Rich- 
ards who introduced the following resv- 
lution, which was unanimously adopted 
by the convention: 


has 


issues 


“Wheras, the insurance salesman has 
at times been grossly misrepresented 
and held up to ridicule in cartoons and 
editorial matter in newspapers and 
magazines and since this constitutes an 
injustice to insurance salesmen and 
makes their task more difficult; has an 
adverse effect upon the institution of 
life insurance, and militates against re- 
cruiting new salesmen, be it 

“Resolved, that the Southern Re- 
gional Meeting protests against publi- 
cation of such cartoons and items and 
requests the Executive Committee to 
appoint a committee to take appropri- 
ste action in future occurrences of this 
kind.” 

Rex B. Magee, publicity manager for 
the Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss., will be 
the next chairman of the Southern 
Group of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference. Chauncey S. S. Miller, 
president of the conference, and Bart 
S. Leiper, chairman of the Southern 
section, presided jointly over the ses- 
sions. 

R. B. Cousins, president of the San 
Jacinto Life, Beaumont, Tex., re- 
counted the difficulties he had reselling 
his company to its local community. 
Through an unfortunate series of mis- 
takes, according to Mr. Cousins, the 
company had become alienated from 
the town. He modestly claimed that 
he “hit” the idea of newspaper adver- 
tising as a means of promoting good 
will. “Marked and satisfactory pro- 
gress has been made toward the solu- 


Educational 


By WILLIAM THORNTON 


tion of the problem,” Mr. Cousins de- 
clared. 

Lorry A. Jacobs, director of public 
relations for the Southland Life, 
Dallas, Tex., had been asked to reread 
a paper he read at the last meeting of 
the American Life convention, but re- 
versed its caption to that of life insur- 
ance and public relations, adding much 
new and valuable material. Mr. Jacobs 
said that effectively done public rela- 
tions would decrease sales resistance, 
conserve building, prevent burdensome 
lapsation. 

Although declaring that he was not 
taking himself too seriously in appear- 
ing as an actuary speaking to a group 
of advertising experts, A. E. Babbitt, 
actuary Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss., 
made a remarkable address, sound 
throughout and meaty with much food 
for thought. He said the true purpose 
of advertising is to place before the 
public an article that will create desire. 
Actuaries should read their companies’ 
advertising so that they, the actuaries 
who prepare the rates and policies, will 
correctly understand whether they are 
offering a salable article. Mr. Babbit 
said the public is more misinformed 
than informed about life insurance. 
The right kind of advertising will help 
correct this. 

Very significantly, Mr. Babbit said: 
“In connection with advertising in- 
tended to influence business, trade 
journals come to my mind. Every busi- 
ness requires trade journals. The in- 
surance business needs trade journals 
as much as any other business, and if 
they are to exist, they must be sup- 
ported by insurance companies.” 

Charles C. Fleming, editor of pub- 
lications for the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia, spoke on house or- 
gans, relating the experiences of four 
other publicity men with whom he had 
exchanged experience. 

It seems, according to Mr. Fleming, 
that they have had quite a diversity 
of experience. One of the chief prob- 
lems some of them are having is get- 
ting enough suitable material from 
field men with which to fill their maga- 
zines. 

Thomas J. Hammer, director of 
agency service for the Protective Life, 
Birmingham, in his address og “Making 
Your Advertising Do Double Duty,” dis- 


played an interesting exhibit of pic- 
torial advertising. 

John C. Small, advertising manager, 
Continental Life Insurance Co., St, 
Louis, related his troubles with print- 
ers. Incidentally, Mr. Small said, that 
in his opinion the folder of an inde- 
pendent publisher was more effective 
than the company’s own inclosure. Sen- 
eca M. Gamble, who has extensive ex- 
perience in both sales promotion and 
conservation, and who is the author o* 
many leaflets of his own, made a timely 
talk on conservation at the second ses- 
sion. 

H. G. Mitchell, assistant sales promo- 
tion manager, Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro, N. C., spoke on the sub- 
ject of contests. Mr. Mitchell has in 
the past staged some very effective con- 
tests, largely increasing the company’s 
production. One recent major contest 
was that by which the agents of the 
company through writing applications 
decided the 1930 convention city. 

Rex B. Magee, advertising manager, 
Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss., read a 
timely paper of the news values of life 
insurance, C. S. Smith, manager pub- 
licity department, National Life & Ac- 
cident, Nashville, Tenn., spoke on in- 
surance journal advertising. S. M. 
Saufley, director of publicity and pub- 
lications, Inter-Southern Life Insurance 
Co., Louisville, Ky., on booklets, and 
John W. Murphy, advertising manager. 
Pan Amerncan Life, on agency clubs. 

The only fire insurance man appear- 
ing on the program was Wallace Rog- 
ers; his subject, what the fire insur- 
ance companies did through the na- 
tional board in their cooperative cam- 
paign. No controversial subject has 
been raised in any of this paid pu)- 
licity, and it has been systematically 
and thoroughly on in a number of 
States. 

Lorry Jacobs talked on “Calendars’’ 
as a medium of advertising. 

An interesting formal debate be- 
tween Bart Lieper and H. G. Mitchell 
on the subject, Resolved, That it is un- 
ethical for life insurance companies to 
advertise in the insurance journals di- 
rect appeals for agents, was decided in 
the affirmative. After final adjourn- 
ment there was a brief executive ses- 
sion of Class A members. 
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90 Advantages of Income Insurance 


By Epcar PAuL HERMANN 






The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 







Absolute Safety of Principal and Income Freedom from Financial Care and Worry 

































































































































































































Guaranteed by reserves, capital and surplus of com- No fluctuations of income. No charge for administra- 
pany. Protected by state law. Principal and income tion. Not affected by hard times. No collection troubles 
guaranteed by company. Free from the creditors of or expense. No management cares. Protects against 
the insured. Secure against changing market condi- own mistakes. Protects other investments. No one can 
_— tions. Based on diversified steal income from benefi- 
investments. No individual ciary. No investment ad- 
—_ risk. Income certain as Convenient to Beneficiary vice needed. Income not 
int. arranged. Cannot be lost, Income regular; delivered by mail everywhere; stopped by bank failures, 
" stolen or burned. Cannot definite amount which can be depended upon. Covers bond defaults, business 
that be “loaned” to relatives. bills and current expenses. Encourages thrift, budget- misfortunes. No coupons 
inde- Principal : ho te ing, care. Adapted to special needs as taxes, educa- to cli asi tea % 
tive EIRCIpG: Canne . 3 tion, gifts, etc. . oa pe . Sen 
Sen. pothecated. cept to deposit income. 
: @X- 
and Lega! Advantages Plan Popular 
r of Non-assignable. Non-comtmutable. Incontestable by Usually chosen by insurance men for own insurance. 
nely beneficiary’s creditors and others. No danger of liti- Advocated and used by many big men, as Gary, Edi- 
Ses- gation or interference. Income tax free (to face of son, etc. Policyholders like the plan. Use of plan 
policy). A will which greatly on the increase. 
mo- lawyers cannot break. Widely used in Europe for 
ife, Eliminate worry of legal Estate Administration Easier leaving estates. Recent 
— hazards for estate to wife No administration expense. No delay in settlement. popularity of Family In- 
3 In and children. Make cer- No estate tax (up to $40,000). Easy to merge with come Plan an instance of 
-on- tain that your beneficiary will. Principal cannot be attached for debt. No pub- public acceptance of and 
ny’s does not inherit a lawsuit licity. Eliminates entailed property difficulties. In- appreciation for income 
sures the insured’s intentions. : 
test instead of cash. insurance plans. 
the 
= Convenient to Insured Adapted to Insured’s Needs 
rer, Substitute for and addition to formal will. Confi- Makes vivid and definite his income continuation 
| a dential. Personal and intimate method of handling needs. Adapted to growth of program, as by 5 year 
life desires. Helps create income estate immediately. No units, regularly added. Emphasizes a definite pro- 
ub- trustees, administrators, gram. Coordinates financial 
Ac- ete., need be appointed. and insurance plan with 
in- No red tape. Coordinates A Barometer to Insured definite needs. Plan can be 
M. plans for dependents, for Shows him if he is under-insured. Enables him to applied to insurance now 
nb- favorite objectives, for keep books on his needs and the provisions he has in force. Efficient—the job 
ice own retirement. Coordi- made for them. A check by progress - nee S- not only half done. Short 
ind nates with credit building ig alegre sary ged rs ais ie hon yt sine income periods may be ar- 
er and other plans. : : ranged for special needs. 
s. 
all Many Options If Insured Lives 
A Income for a term of years; or Income for life of No loss of control of cash values and old age benefits 
1. beneficiary; or Income for a term of years and as because put in income form. As conditions change, in- 
=. much longer as beneficiary of the insurance may live come provisions and trust plans may be modified. 
as Periodic revisions of the Payments of proceeds pay- 
D- plan if desired to adapt it able to insured, himself, on 
ly exactly to changing needs Economical maturity of endowment 
of and plans of insured. This Costs no more than lump sum plan. Beneficiary re- policies. Cash values pay- 
feature is one of the ceives maximum guaranteed income without deduc- able to him for emergency 
: strongest arguments in || tions for odminicration. Income subject te inereest || or retirement needs when 
favor of this elastic form aieved, : of desired. No surrender of 
" of insurance protection. control of policy. 
1 ‘ 
a Advantages to the Underwriter 
to Larger average-sized policies. Additional insurance more easily sold to each policyholder. Better persistency. 
i. Confidence of buyer in agent built by income plan. More and better prospects for future business developed. 
in Agent’s opportunities for service broadened. Agent’s knowledge of insurance increased. Many sales advantages. 





Aid to prospecting. Income policyholders better prospects for additionals than lump sum policyholders. Income 
insurance gives perfect example of life insurance in action. 
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“The Recent Sins of Aesop Glim” 


Explaining the Forcible Ejection of H.S. Jonequer, 
Together with a Few Words of Caustic Criticism 
Directed at the Sales Methods of Some Agents 


By Arsop GLIM 


glands and muscles could 








N the March 26th issue 

of Printers’ Ink, Old 

Aesop Glim’s article 
was titled “Advertising by 
Stealth.” This article be- 
gan with an account of 
the methods of one H. S. 
Jonequer—seller of insur- 
criticized his 
methods and thereby 
brought a storm of pro- 
test upon my head—from 


ance. I 





tation. 
the first place, the story is a true story.” 
the case history, he dares once again the wrath of what 
he calls the too sensitive Gentlemen of the Insurance 
World by adding a liberal dash of salt to the wounds al- 
ready inflicted. By way of balm, however, the quotation 
boxed at the bottom of this page does noble service. 

—Eprtor’s Nore. 


N replying to Edgar Paul Hermann’s article of protest, 
Aesop Glim gives a detailed explanation of his printed 
remarks concerning a specific case of life insurance solici- (=. - 
He scores heavily at the outset by saying “In 
And, following 


still respond to righteous 
indignation, with appro- 
priate gestures.” 


Since I don’t just know 
what Mr. Fleming said, I 
will have to confine my- 
self to Mr. Hermann’s 
protest. 

In the first place, the 
story is a true story. (I 














was kind enough to the 





insurance men. In _ the 
April 16th issue of THE 
SPECTATOR (page 5) appears the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“Concluding, Mr. Fleming mentioned 
Aesop Glim’s recent sins against life 
insurance in Printers’ Ink, an article 
which is ably answered by Edgar Paul 
Hermann, Lincoln National Life, on 
another page of this issue.” 

It should be in order to quote in full 
the writing which constitutes my recent 
sins: 

“A few weeks ago a telephone call 
came through to my office. Mr. H. S. 
Jonequer’s secretary was endeavoring 
to get me onto the wire to speak to Mr. 
Jonequer. The set-up was so impres- 
sive that my secretary didn’t even dare 
to ask who Mr. Jonequer might be. 


A “Different” Proposition 


“So I got onto the wire and waited 
for Mr. Jonequer. And then Mr. Jone- 
quer came on and announced that he 
was H. S. Jonequer of The Bankely 
Associates and that their records 
showed I was the type of person who 
should be interested in a new form of 
investment buying. Although I would 
immediately acquire title to a bonded 
bond of large denomination, I would 
not have to pay for it all at once. In 
fact, I could pay by the month and 
write my own ticket as to how large the 
monthly subscription should be and 
how large the bond itself should be. I 
can’t begin to do justice to the glory, 
splendor and dignity of H. S. Jone- 
quer’s presentation. I was made to 
feel that Mr. Rockefeller had asked 
Mr. Morgan to call me on the matter 
and the only reason Mr. Morgan him- 
self hadn’t called was that he was en- 
gaged at that moment in thanking Mr. 
Rockefeller for the suggestion. 

“Suddenly a moment of semi-con- 
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sciousness came upon me; I inquired 
timidly and irreverently if this were 
life insurance, by any chance. H. S. 
Jonequer was fearfully shocked at my 
suggestion, but managed to assure me 
that this proposition was quite differ- 
ent. So I said that what with this and 
what with that (mostly that, at the 
moment) I was short of funds, but 
might be better fixed in a few weeks. 

“Yesterday H. S. Jonequer called ‘by 
appointment.’ Neither my secretary 
nor I realized that the appointment had 
been made—but in he came. 

“In forty-two seconds I knew that 
H. S. Jonequer’s proposition was life 
insurance—in its simplest form—and 
in fifty-eight seconds, I had him out in 
the hall, forcibly ejected by my own 
aging hands. 

“Henceforth, my secretary is fully 
informed that the names of Jonequer 
and The Bankely Associates are tabu 
—and that all imposing, unfamiliar 
names are under grave suspicion. As 
a matter of fact, I will now probably 
miss my great moments entirely—if 
Mr. Morgan, Mr. Rockefeller or anyone 
else should see fit to make me a legiti- 
mate proposition. But—at least—I am 
grateful to H. S. Jonequer for one 
thing; I found that Old Aesop Glim’s 











“IT admire most insurance men. I 
admire their guts in the face of the 
all-too-common unpleasant reception 
they must receive. I admire their 
ability to keep their good nature, 
their sense of humor. I value the 
protection which insurance affords 
and the service rendered by insur- 
ance men in helping a prospect to 
determine his needs. (I don’t see 
anything altruistic in such services.)” 

















—_~— 





culprit in using fictitious 
names.) The only untruth in my whole 
story was that I gave him more than 
forty-two seconds in which to prove 
his guilt. 
Let me quote a little further from 
my article: 


“‘Advertising by Stealth’ — that’s 


what H. S. Jonequer’s preliminary 
staging amounted to. P. S. He got 
the interview. But P. P. S. He got 


himself forcibly ejected. 

“Yet Jonequer’s methods are quite of 
a pattern with a surprising and, I fear, 
growing amount of advertising done 
today. Dignity, restraint, subtlety— 
these are becoming high ideals. 


Advertising Was the Target 

“You see them predominantly in the 
advertising of ‘smart shops.’ The aim 
is apparently not to sell the merchan- 
dise as such, but patronage through 
out-snooting competitors. (Whereupon, 
some other store—in New York, Macy’s 
for example—advertises merchandise 
as such and steals the business.)” 

In the remainder of my article I 
panned the advertising of “smart 
shops,” and the use of sponsored enter- 
tainment as the highes‘ ideal in radio 
and motion picture advertising. My 
belief is that Jonequer’s methods were 
in a class with trying to get money 
under false pretenses. That trying to 
sell your wares openly is no crime in 
America. And that “good taste and 
honest advertising” will ultimately 
prove the most efficient formula. 

of ~ * 


I do not for a moment believe that 
either Mr. Hermann or Mr. Fleming 
would defend the methods used by Mr. 
Jonequer. My real sin is that I acci- 
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¢ otally used an insurance man as a 
rible example of something or other. 
temember that this story was true 
except for the names. But it was 

ire coincidence that I used an insur- 
we man in this way. The experience 
as recent and fitted my theme. 

And please note that what I actually 
id was to use the methods of one par- 
icular insurance man as an example 
f bad advertising. My attack was on 

advertising—which is my field—and 

not on insurance—which is yours. 

Mr. Hermann, Mr. Fleming, Gentle- 
men of the Insurance World—you are 
too sensitive! And since your protests 
amount to an invitation, I will be 
pleased to come over into your field to 
defend myself and even irritate your 
wounds. 

Let it be said that I do not come as 
one without sin, casting stones. 


Skeletons in the Closet 


The fields of insurance and adver- 
tising have much in common. Each 
has a very bad history to live down. 
Each went through a Gold Brick Era. 
Each has had to have its methods cur- 
tailed by legal restrictions. 

And today each of these businesses 
holds a recognizable percentage of men 
with consciences—working to improve 
methods and conditions and to make 
his business a service approaching the 
full value it holds potentially. 

Utopia has not been reached in either 
field and a man like Jonequer is a 
great liability to insurance. 

Ordinarily, two negatives are sup- 
posed to equal one positive. But under 
circumstances such as Advertising and 
Insurance are endeavoring to conquer, 
one negative equals perhaps fifty posi- 
tives. One Jonequer can undo the con- 
structive work of fifty able insurance 
men. 

Old Aesop Glim is carrying more 
than $100,000 worth of insurance— 
which is quite out of proportion to his 
income. Nevertheless he is carrying it 
and somehow keeping the premiums 
paid. 


The Right Way to Do lt 


Obviously, somebody sold Aesop Glim 
some insurance. As a matter of fact, 
two different salesmen participated— 
over a period of eight years. And 
these men are not Jonequers. 

They are the type which I hope rep- 
resents a high ideal in the insurance 
world. As to service—they have man- 
aged to make my policies take care of 
all necessary dependents and contin- 
gencies. I don’t have to worry as to 
what contributions Jonequer might 
have made to the set-up. His own 
thinking was so befuddled, that I would 
not have trusted his mildest sugges- 
tion. Each of the men who did sell 
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me came with an honest, outright prop- 
osition. (One of them asked the ‘tele- 
phone operator to say, “He looks like 
an insurance man.) Each of these 
men worked some time for his initial 
order. ‘The senior has made several 
sales since the first. I consider each 
of them a real salesman and a personal 
friend. Should I ever need any fur- 
ther insurance, I would automatically 
call on one of these two men. 
x* * * 


A Bit of Criticism 


In your protest, Mr. Hermann, you 
took a good many sly digs at advertis- 
ing men. My answer should disarm 
you—for I grant the essential truth of 
practically everything you said. In 
turn, I offer a bit of caustic criticism 
to insurance men. 

Use more imagination in selecting 
your prospects! 

I notice that you, Mr. Hermann, 
direct the advertising of your firm. 
Advertising is my bread and butter. 
But it does not even occur to me to use 
this brief acquaintance as a basis for 
soliciting your advertising. 

But I would hate to tell you the 
number of insurance solicitations I 
have, whenever my name appears in 
print. Can you possibly justify—can 
you explain by any theory of salesman- 
ship—why some unimportant announce- 
ment about me (in Printers’ Ink, for 
example) should imbue ten or twenty 
insurance salesmen with the idea that 
I am a hot prospect for their unselfish 
services? 


The Matter of Service 


And this brings up another crit- 
icism. Why should insurance salesmen 
waste their time and mine with “un- 
selfish service”? Who pays for it? In 
your article you say, “They are service 
men, spending much time and effort 
without hope of recompense other than 
value to their clients and good will to 
life insurance.” 

Economically, this seems wasteful. 
And I can not believe that they build 
good will for life insurance by altru- 
istically wasting the time of busy men. 
(A man has to keep busy to afford 
much insurance.) 

Perhaps this will explain why, as 
you say, advertising agency men are 
hard to see. They have been over- 
solicited. I know of many specific 
cases where advertising men have 
withheld news items from advertising 
publications—in order to dodge the in- 
variable avalanche of insurance solici- 
tations. 

I am quite certain that a majority 
of my immediate friends are over- 
solicited—in terms of too many differ- 
ent men making these solicitations. At 
the same time I feel reasonably certain 
that this country is under-insured— 


9 

years away from any saturation point. 

It seems a common sense observation 

and not a very profound ratiocina- 

tion—that what insurance needs is 

more careful preparation of prospect 
lists. 

I admire most insurance men. I ad- 
mire their guts in the face of the all- 
too-common unpleasant reception they 
must receive. I admire their ability to 
keep their good nature, their sense of 
humor. I value the protection which 
insurance affords and the service ren- 
dered by insurance men in helping a 
prospect to determine his needs. (I 
don’t see anything altruistic in such 
services.) 

It may be that what insurance really 
needs is more effective advertising, 
supplying able salesmen with a greater 
number of live leads. 

oo ss © 

In conclusion, let it be recorded that 
Old Aesop Glim has never gratuitously 
made an insurance salesman a horrible 
example of anything whatever. On 
occasion he has used insurance adver- 
tising as examples of sound funda- 
mentals. May you prosper, Mr. Her- 
mann, for being a faithful reader of 
Aesop Glim. But you must have 
missed on one or two occasions when 
I spoke of life insurance quite favor- 
ably. 


Direct Mail Survey 


Lincoln National Life Lists Seven 
Outstanding Underwriting 
Advantages 

A recent survey made by The Lin- 
coln National Life on their direct mail 
system of letters turned the spotlight 
of favorable attention on those agents 
securing business by this means. This 
survey, conducted by the office admin- 
istration department, covered all let- 
ters sent out by the home office from 
January, 1930, to July, 1930. It dis- 
closed the following facts based on the 
reports of field men who wrote one or 
more applications on names circular- 
ized: 

1. Careful selection and follow-up of 


names yields an average of $8.53 in 
first-year commissions per name cir- 
cularized. 

2. The average size of policy is higher 
than normal. 

3. Suecess comes from a planned program 
of direct mail work over a period of 
time. 

1. A lapse rate of less than 15 per cent is 
incurred on this class of business. 

5. 12% per cent of the names circularized 
are sold. 

6. Valuable publicity is gained for the 
agent. Ten names a week means five 
hundred people contacted for the year. 

7. The use of these letters cuts down cold 
canvass to a minimum. 


The direct mail service that brings 
the results mentioned above is offered 
to Lincoln National men free, with the 
one requirement that they make a com- 
plete report on the results secured 
from names used before another list is 
permitted to go out under their name. 
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Fire Insurance in the United States 


Companies Saddled with Heavier Losses in 1930 
Despite Reduced Premium Volume; Depreciation 
in Securities Cuts Surplus; Capital Increased 


insurance 
opposite 


HE tabulation of fire 

results printed on the 

page is an annual feature of THE 
Spectator. This year, for the first 
time, it reflects the full effect on fire 
insurance writings in this country of 
the world-wide business depression 
which first began to make itself felt 
in the Spring of 1929. The table deals 
with the nation-wide business of some 
293 stock fire insurance companies 
licensed in New York State and its 
aggregates may be estimated to repre- 
sent approximately 85 per cent of all 
the business done by stock companies 
in this country. 

As was to be expected, the table re- 
veals some striking reversals of trends 
which we had come to regard as in- 
evitably headed in one direction. The 
assets of the companies show a reduc- 
tion in 1930 for the first time in six- 
teen years. For the first time in seven 
years the aggregate net surplus has 
failed to increase. Fluctuations in 
premium income are more common. In 
1930 they dropped to a total below the 
figure for 1928. Losses, which fire in- 
surance executives had hoped were on 
a steady trend downward, increased in 
1930 to a figure only slightly below 
that of the peak loss years of 1925 and 
1926. 

Cash Capital Increase 


A heartening exhibit in the table is 
the aggregate of cash capital which, at 
$434,207,032, shows an increase of 
$12,054,754 over the 1929 figure. It 
indicates that the confidence of the 
public in the fundamental soundness 
of stock fire insurance and the bright 
prospects of its ultimate future has 
remained unshaken. That capital is 
ready and eager to support stock fire 
insurance at a time when investments 
are being subjected to the severest 
scrutiny is indeed a reassuring sign. 

The assets of the companies as of 
December 31, 1930, totaled $2,401,300,- 
154, which represents a decrease, as 
compared with the previous year, of 
$213,934,460. It must be borne in 
mind, however, in considering the im- 
plications of this reduction, that the 
companies have in their investment 
portfolios a selection of sound securi- 
ties—issues of the country’s most 





By Rospert W. SHEEHAN 


industries—the 





staple and necessary 
market value of which is extremely 
low in sympathy with stock price 
levels generally. These securities are 
wisely being held for future apprecia- 
tion. 

The combined net surplus of the 
companies decreased $143,803,725 dur- 
ing the year and now amounts to 
$837,669,254. What has been said 
above of the reduction in assets ap- 
plies equally to the surplus totals. A 
considerable portion of the shrinkage 
is due to depreciation of securities 
rather than to fire insurance opera- 
tions. It should be noted, in passing, 
that during the two-year period of 
1927-29 the combined surplus of the 
companies was increased by more than 
$300,000,000. Dividends to stockhold- 
ers during the year 1930 amounted to 
$74,094,607, an increase of $9,122,690. 


Premiums and Total Income 


The total net premiums of $882,687,- 
290 written by the companies repre- 
sents a decrease of $98,717,971 as com- 
pared with the previous year. This 
figure is, in addition, slightly less than 
$10,C00,000 below 1928 but consider- 
ably above the premiums reported on 
December 31, 1927, a time which is be- 
ing referred to nowadays as an “eco- 
nomic norm.” With production in 
almost all important lines of business 
curtailed, and a reduction in values 
noted in some properties, it was not to 
be expected that fire insurance pre- 
miums could be upheld in 1930 if any 
degree of underwriting caution was to 
be maintained. 

The total income of the companies 
amounted to $1,016,170,706 in 1930, a 
decrease of $179,295,689. In addition 
to the investment profit and loss items, 
and the decreased premium volume, 
this item was also effected by the re- 
duction in dividends on many of the 
securities held. 

An unfortunate adjunct to poor 
business years, from an insurance com- 
pany standpoint, is the increase in 
losses which have to be paid. The moral 
hazard, of course, is at its worst in a 
year of business failures. There was no 
exception during the year 1930, when 
the companies paid out for losses $494,- 
099,501, an increase of $31,074,655 


over amount for the preceding year. 

The last column in the table gives, 
as is explained in a footnote, the total 
disbursements, which in 1930 amounted 
to $995,461,662, an increase of $28,- 
870,904 over the total expenditures of 
the preceding year. Expenses for the 
year totaled $438,593,959. This repre- 
sents a decrease, in comparison with 
1929, of $11,326,441, accounted for by 
decreased premium writings and econ- 
omies effected by managements. 

In summation, it is impossible to 
dodge the fact that the fire insurance 
business was subjected to the severe 
effects of business depression in three 
distinct ways. It suffered loss of in- 
come, a substantial write-down of se- 
curities held for investment, and addi- 
tional claims upon its resources for 
payment of losses. Under such condi- 
tions it is' inconceivable that the com- 
panies could have enjoyed what is 
normally referred to as a successful 
year. The figures show definitely that 
it was a poor year, but a year, withal, 
that was not without its brighter side. 

In the first place, the fire insurance 
business was equal to the exigency. 
The companies had enjoyed, in the 
decade previous to 1930, increases of 
127 per cent in assets and 205 per cent 
in surplus. They were in a sound con- 
dition to meet an emergency, as insur- 
ance must always be prepared for 
emergencies, and the business has come 
through a most trying year with its 
soundness unimpaired. 


Stability Emphasized 


The stock fire insurance companies 
have paid their losses and have paid 
their dividends. Their volume of busi- 
ness has been reduced but in many 
localities they have been subjected to 
rate reductions. They are continuing 
to meet the varying needs of business 
for insurance protection. During the 
past year they have written a very 
splendid chapter in the history of the 
stability of stock fire insurance. 

With the more stringent under- 
writing requirements and economies in 
management superinduced by the ex- 
periences of 1930, the fire insurance 
companies should be able to hold their 
own and perhaps show some improve- 
ment for the balance of the year 1931. 
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ire Insurance in the United States in 1930 


Tl ollowing tabulation shows 
inies as of Jan. 1, 1931. 


Department reports. 


o transact marine insurance. 


COMPANY 
ican Stock Companies 
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Aetna, Hartford.............2-.e+0e. 
Agricult _ pO Pee Te 
RSE err 


‘Albany Lek ase eedeueceeenewes 


nia Fire, Pittsburgh......... 
\liance, Philadelphia............... 
ited Fire, New TOG... cccccccccece 
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ican Alliance, New Weil, osc sc 


ican and Foreign, New York... 
ican Auto. Fire, St. Louis...... 
ican Central, St. Louis......... 
ican Colony, New York........ 
ican Constitution Fire, N. Y.... 


ican Druggists, Cincinnati...... 
American Eagle Fire, New York..... 
ican Equitable, New York...... 
ican F. & M., Galveston........ 
ican Home Fire, New York.... 


American Merchant Marine, N. Y.... 
American National, Columbus....... 
American Union, New York......... 
Rr rr 
Associated F. & M., San Francisco.. 


Atlantic Fire, Raleigh............... 
Automobile, Hartford ............... 
Baltimore American, New York...... 
Bankers and Merchants, Jackson..... 
Bankers and Shippers, New York.... 


Birmingham Fire, Birmingham...... 
Birmingham Fire, Pittsburgh........ 
hah ee hein wie ee ah G'S 
Bronx Fire, New YWerk......cccecsecs 
Brooklyn Fire, New York............ 
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Caledonian-American, Hartford.... 
California, San Francisco............ 
a a ee 


Fire, Concord........... 


Carolina, Wilmington........... 


Fire, Baltimore......... 


Central States Fire, Wichita....... 
Central Union, Jersey City....... at 
Chicago F. & M., Chicago......... 


Church Properties Fire, New York... 
Citizens Ins. Co. of N. J., Jersey City 
City SS Tee es. Bk Bed ca ncancceve 
Colonial States Fire, New York...... 
Columbia, Jersey City............... 


olumbia Fire, Dayton.............- 
Commerce, Glens Falls..........++:+: 
-ommercial Union Fire, New York... 


mwealth, New York........... 


dia Fire, Milwaukee.......... 


ticut Fire, Hartford.......... 
SUN, Ge Be icccscesccecess 
politan Fire, New York....... 
Fire, Philadelphia........... 
F. & M., Detroit........ on 


National, Detroit........ — 
i, TDs. vdécbcdecccnes 
ie F. & M., Dubuque.......... 
ek eee 
d West, New Haven.......... 


Fire, Atlantic City.......... 
a eC, Sie 
State, Watertown........... 
i Da, MG cvccewreces 
le F. & M., Providence....... 


Fire, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Fuh, Ls séacecenssucunne 
-Security F. & M., Cincinnati 
1S, DD cocccvcevcesisees 
BEE SE Ane vpectasaseanes 


aggregate s : 
figures are compiled from 
comprises all 


woe 
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Total Assets 





56,926,6 
15,494,387 

693,212 
207,350 


in 


112,381 
9,389,564 
532,059 
34,103,434 
9,325,841 


6,018,904 
3,367,731 
7,854,692 
1, 445 ,033 





1,584,939 
1,547,749 
2,308,708 
1,973,865 
1,764,084 


614,883 
21,345,688 
5,183,995 
1,186,369 
5,802,485 


1,232,159 
604,743 
23,595,633 
4, 800, 052 2 


2,417,544 
3,936,518 
1,321,474 
1,156,706 
2,767,375 

392,602 
2,948,579 
7,201,965 

521,748 
3,477,822 


3,091,458 
4,300,992 
3,318,544 





20,145,631 

88,389,396 

2 ox 026 
a5 





598,177 
1,599,981 
5,113,160 
2,486,258 
3,054,176 


606,937 
829,116 
2,720,241 
4,589,797 
6,526,492 





957,476 
808,168 
3,568,489 
694,173 
3,212,631 


of the 


American 


_ 


fire insurance 


-——WNet Surplus 


259,624 


18,092,006 


7TRR.385 





1, 023 3.90 0 


1,747,579 
4,224,210 

188,340 
9,141,435 
4,322,917 


2,766,700 
467,087 
2,671,469 
241,762 
664,888 


1,048,353 
6,163,179 
2,000,000 
523,704 
611,618 


566,674 
242,458 
1,213,967 
563,657 
500,000 


65,173 
7,000,662 
1,361,917 

431,604 
1,775,069 


389,464 
251,123 
1,926,413 
1,425,883 
1,015,893 


1,887,844 
964,808 
1,813,399 
4,821,060 
218,785 


773,612 

1,410,669 

515,474 
22 





192. 199 


108,933 






617, 
67 


Ds 
1, 794, 648 


190,406 





897, 762 
1,283,446 


281,322 
112,486 


1,040,227 


837,383 


3,468,120 





1,745,965 


business transacted United 


and reporting 


—Net Premiums Written— 
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to the New 


States in 1930, 
various companies by THE SPECTATOR, and are 
Insurance 


York 




















and the 








*Total 
Income — Losses Paid —_ 
1930 1930 1929 
$ $ 
311,900 132,336 26,805 
26,566,565 13,855,843 12,664,130 
6,674,978 3,600,708 3,363,512 
144,391 38,164 21,495 
815,181 366,929 344,027 
2,174,494 1,226,735 1,227,768 
3,780,958 1,707,741 1,560,100 
178,659 50,738 49,805 
a 15,647,955 8,723,385 7,165,913 
2,094,490 847,952 757,071 
2,093,469 835,629 778,995 
3,718,627 1,912,418 1,213,875 
3,421,363 1,832,624 1,690,788 
762,452 496,546 367,780 
851,310 310,264 42,157 
616,314 152,509 172,661 
5,118, 159 2,520,093 2,809,707 
) 3 3,447,399 1,396,888 
343,524 189,555 
988, 474 343,306 54,014 
672, 102 159,527 417,769 
379,733 334,512 
179,588 137,718 
118,521 44,465 
135,258 19,537 
297,921 182,831 135,515 
8,206,732 4,001,313 3,820,157 
2,532,698 1,260,083 1,251,527 
407,919 158,094 121,012 
3,022,328 1,529,238 1,570,921 
295,484 194,600 189,054 
108,040 46,714 43,867 
7,167,557 3,759,707 3,640,225 
2,351,779 1,169,647 549,159 
2,195,137 934,410 607,531 
2,062,173 1,075,147 959,121 
384,710 143,284 128,138 
2,141,776 1,056,749 1,130,541 
5,998,268 2,766,553 2,598,459 
CaN hee g 315,347 g 282,301 
a — 418,574 292,266 
1,1 462,515 393,609 
h 233, 344 icewiens 
162,650 24,901 6, 565 
1,962,278 908,676 750,592 
80,244 361 113 
639,419 |... are 
3,453,703 1,775,088 510,519 
219,983 91,735 49,604 
923,408 417,423 442,891 
691,889 350,212 246,561 
1,710,515 812,432 678,972 
1,213,939 592,329 
2,812,264 1, 510,114 ,625 
2,810,777 1,513,844 993.452 
7,497,619 3,590,037 3,279,481 
31,471,980 14,269,629 12,613,530 
1,155,140 321,238 80,859 
609,796 214,138 124,628 
667,954 522,749 819,228 
188,212 97,780 92,483 
366,912 216,201 810,800 
2,261,303 1,073,861 981,612 
513,264 218,129 213,648 
681,490 266,449 219,534 
13,605 24,550 
312,245 127,159 
186,522 84,884 
2, 1,387,450 1,266,570 
1,600,021 718,007 655,888 
161,836 68.606 94,389 
145,851 26,283 16,692 
1,688,022 602,295 462.743 
309,031 106,349 113,568 
629,495 142,455 104,888 


11 


financial condition 
in advance of State 
Department, 


Dividends to 
Stockholders 
1930 


1,500,000 § 12,071,055 
479,971 


75,000 


204,000 
250,000 
d 55,802 
1,338,405 
480,000 


b 200,000 
100,000 
200,000 

30,000 


310,000 
250,000 
779,997 


52,269 


19,143 


500,000 
260,000 


30,000 


240,000 


30,000 
12,000 


480,000 
200,000 
240,000 


130,000 
20,000 
150,000 
400,000 
24,600 


75,000 
100,000 
28,000 


100,000 


100,000 
"30,000 
250,000 
80,000 


320,000 
4,660,934 
"20,000 

120,000 


10,000 


100,000 


2,700 


30,000 
100,000 


: 525,000 
20,000 
500,000 








nm 


COMPANY 
American Stock Companies 


Federal, Jersey City 

Federal Union, Chicago 

Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, Baltimore 
Fidelity-Phenix, New York 


Fire Association, Fhiladelphia 
Fireman's Fund, San Francisco. 
Firemens, Washington, D. C. 
Firemen's, Newark 

First American, New York 
First National, Seattle 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia 
Franklin National, New York 
Fulton Fire, New York 


General Ins. Co. of America, Seattle 


General Exchange Ins. Corp., N. Y 
General Schuyler Fire, Albany 
Georgia Home, Columbus 
Germanic Fire, New York 

Girard F. & M., ++ ~ “tegen 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls , 

Globe of America, Philadelphia 
Globe & Rutgers Fire, New York 
Granite State Fire, Portsmouth 
Great American, New York 


Great Eastern F., White Plains, N. Y 


Great Lakes, Chicago , 
Guaranty Fire, Providence 
Hamilton Fire, New York 


New York 
suffalo 


Hanover Fire, 
Harmonia Fire, 


Hartford Fire, Hartford 

Home F. & M., San Francisco. 
Home, New York 

Homeland, New York 
Homestead Fire, Baltimore 


New York 
Assurance, 


Hudson, 


Imperial! New York 


Importers and Exporters, New York 
Independence Fire, Philadelphia 
Industrial Fire, Akron, Ohio 
Insurance Co. of N. A., Philadelphia 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa., Philadelphia 
Knickerbocker, New York 

Lafayette Fire, New Orleans 

La Salle Fire, New Orleans 

Lincoln Fire, New York 

Lion Fire, New York 

Lumbermen’'s, Philadelphia 

Majestic Fire, New York 

Manhattan F. & M., New York 
Maryland, New York , 
Massachusetts F. & M., Boston 
Mechanics, Philadelphia 

Mech. and Traders, New Orleans 
Mercantile, New York 

Merchants & Mfrs., Newark 
Merchants Fire, Denver 


Frovidence 
Fire, New 
St. Paul 


Merchants 
Merchants 
Mercury, 


York 


New York 
Detroit 
Milwaukee. 


Metropolitan Fire, 
Michigan F. & M., 
Milwaukee Mech., 


Minneapolis F. & M., Minneapolis. 
Mohawk Fire, New York 3 
Monarch Fire, New York..........+: 
National-Ben Franklin, Pittsburgh. 
National F. & M., Elizabeth........ 
National Fire, Hartford 

National Liberty, New York 
Nationa! Reserve, Dubuque 
National Security Fire, Omaha 
National Union, Pittsburgh 

Nevada Fire, Ren 

Newark Fire, Newark 

New Brunswick, New Brunswick 
New England Fire, Pittsfield 

New Hampshire, Manchester 

New Jersey, Newark 

New York Fire, New York 

New York State Fire, Albany 

New York Underwriters, New York 
Niagara Fire. New York 

North Carolina Home, Raleigh 
Northern, New York 

North River, New York............ 
Northwestern F. & M., Minneapolis 


Northwestern National, Milwaukee 
Occidental, San Francisco 
Old Colony, Boston 








Cagh 
Capital 


2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
13,858,068 
5,600,000 


7,500,000 
290,000 
18,792,020 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


3,000,000 
1,000,000 

500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


200,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 


1,000,000 
7,000,000 
1,000,000 
16,300,000 
250,000 


500,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 


12,000,000 
1,000,000 
24,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

500,000 


12,000.000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

200,000 
500,000 


850,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
259,000 
1,000,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 

600,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


1,000,000 

400,000 
1,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 


200,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 

200,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
5,000,000 
10,000,000 


500, 
1,000, 
5,500, 

400, 
2.000, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


1,000, 

400, 
3,000, 
1,000, 
1,000, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


500,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 


4,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1.000.000 


n 


Total Assets 


Jan. 1, 
1931 
$ 


15,706,941 
2,431,059 
4,759,940 

71,206,276 

25.723.903 





38,046,733 
739,666 
52,300,596 
3,977,823 
3,939,582 


22,248,508 
3,159,659 
1,703,442 
6,117,259 

15,404,962 





475,539 
2,128,493 
2,219,985 
5,987,004 

20,731,756 


6,308,960 
87,416,300 
3,917,454 
55,934,324 
943 


580,5 






1.370.: 220 


93,710,884 
6,281,460 
116,896,125 
2,419,781 
1,863,337 


3,985,453 








4,543,904 
1,857,294 
3,088,976 
13,201,454 
41,300,752 


514,344 
4,015,074 
12,704,732 
1,710,015 
354,792 


4,037,239 


—— 


5 AST. 786 





2,850,018 
2,594,064 
22,286,981 
910,487 
9,409,571 


4,914,558 





2 1389.01 5 
2,844,069 


9,722,359 


20,914,670 
2,975,882 





790 "138 
3512.01 


Jan. 1, 
1931 
3 


7,603,666 
533,233 
1,407,419 
28,867,143 
5,417,300 
12,122,699 
241,949 
20,051,705 
1,672,545 
750,546 


9,075,032 
1,011,618 
885,066 
1,504,164 
6,691,822 
259,273 
689,695 
237,416 
1,102,056 
6,263,166 


1,400,000 
30,109,790 
1,207,766 
16,383,805 
269,084 


307,530 
474,075 
2,090,863 
9,036,735 
1,670,263 


3,081,959 
022,010 
7,491,906 
934,346 
396,006 





601,025 
542,142 
611,542 
418,664 
136,056 


+ 


351,007 


664,883 
208,182 
1,678,889 
201.653 
439,104 





1,195,004 
1,079 018 
> 

1, 
3,617,080 
1,079,512 


268,806 
,064, 887 
,891,145 
384,933 
122,936 


oe 


534,131 
572,987 
356,671 

607,467 

426,006 


w-) 


315.252 
881,964 
2,374,271 
143,272 


9 598 994 


1,285,107 
602,694 
8,380,739 
656,063 
544.159 


504,224 
889,353 
352,781 
,135,176 


005,613 


om woo 


,493, 990 
»7 78,143 
5,140,803 


~ 


Net Surplus 
Jan. 1, 
1930 
3 








— 





27,539,645 
"921 023 


l 
1,017,301 


1,015,245 
1,086,520 
1,016.25 9 
1,293, 47 
6,191.5 


592 





301,35: 


776,153 





402,429 
526,747 
872,530 
796,512 
046,417 





266,768 
186,967 


1,227,324 








993,978 


317,429 
.789,946 
132,977 
570,224 


,197,567 
.330,887 
.143,220 
.011,530 
513,313 


,500,000 
502,346 
633,451 

5,405,889 

832,507 


585,044 





9.070.311 


614,748 
974,934 
3,567,660 
231,096 
2,596,921 


1,574,023 

754,485 
504,303 
003,043 


os 


753,258 
719,086 
616,259 
160,836 
607,496 





~ het 


,046,439 





1930 


3,615,646 
761,840 
2,812,333 
20,487,247 


11,043,295 


17,399,200 
142,991 
8.230.045 
1,019,179 


2,076,838 


7,080,176 
984,547 
527,069 

2,283, 147 





9 


24 





31,541 
708,837 
1,080,545 
2,586,431 
7,772,200 
3,504,090 
1,289,911 


17,602,506 
65,765 


1,104,429 


38,564,878 
2,723,699 





29,664,938 
2,104,962 
195,447 
121,853 
849,993 


393,366 
342,186 
2,586,431 


2,159,714 

666,087 
1,471,879 
3,745,201 


2,158,098 


59,306 
1,521,884 
3,879,646 
1,047,879 
1,150,821 





13, 636 531 
451,819 
3,730,867 


1,507,959 
$17,946 
4,443,525 
1,864,999 
952.444 


1,184,288 
1,281,977 
7,043,777 

581,997 


7.234 


—Net Premiums Written— 


1929 
4 


1,044,742 
714,875 
2,049,705 
21,998,704 
10,915,216 


18,625, 040 
6% 





3,623,808 
750,675 


19,374 
684,305 
982,787 

2,489,846 
8,255,977 


15,892 


482,043 
1,111,688 

875,386 
5,769,471 
1,054,149 
43,626,167 
2,858,589 
49, 186, 429 





692,328 
377,414 
2 489, R46 





2,187,958 

646,664 
1,603,016 
3,801,051 
2,329,854 


18,490 
1,351,322 
5,503,784 
1,206,492 
1,408,160 


606,577 
2,489,846 


21,188,926 


10,971,460 


1,369,533 
634,859 
16,474,612 
246,352 
4,281,254 


1,687 1953 





2. .185,019 
335,864 


853,614 
1,089,823 
10,503,953 
669,987 
3,747,979 


10,350,133 
531,394 
5,249,813 
718,438 
2,110,261 


*Total 
Income 
1930 
z 


4,504,902 
858,452 
3,073,452 
26,145,724 


12,385,358 


19,296,418 

208,105 
56 hh 10,253,217 
1,232,037 


2,238,896 





a 45 3, 905 
20,391,813 
89,360 


585,388 
1,032,663 
994,173 
5,157,085 
1,315,291 


43,010,882 
3,058,614 
52,495,709 
o 1,007,189 
680,447 


2,333,756 
1,174,109 
1,461,431 
859,704 
656,671 


q 38, 959,109 
2, 33 








510.519 
2,813,477 
1.495.932 


w 375,926 
1,697,896 
4,507,777 
1,089,246 
1,098,841 


1,617,778 
2,803,416 
67,828 
21,121,943 
10,587,571 





1,456,517 
869,038 

y 15,118,326 
511,209 
4,141,205 


1,741,329 
584,077 
5,309,297 





1,313,989 
1,550,181 
8,346,125 

709,925 
3,978,306 


Dividends to 
Losses Paid 








1930 1929 1930 
$ $ $ 
1,634,268 1,436,352 
357,232 315,924 


1, 


12,519,399 
5,745,104 


o 


054,014 





3,587,436 
1,251,266 


204.1 100 





9 1969, 072 9,666,2 41 1,500,000 
: 5 37,578 16,000 

5. 7,450,893 4,133,087 
563.236 Sn. sasabade 
309,455 76,262 64,600 
3,147,968 2,440,168 m 880,000 
356,463 ae §«=$ dn anne 
i? +sa8eaenne i «adehocw 
1,285,084 1,477,384 95,000 
5,671,494 4,754,463 1,000,000 








20,000 


1,483 2,549 














—, Stockholders 

















xpensq 
Paid 
193 
——y > 
1,617,244 Old Dom 
364.5 Orien | 
1,581 % Pacifl — 
1,600. Pacific 
600.1 
5,604.95 Patri 
g 421,3 Penn: V: 
"<q Peopli ] 
Peopies + 
Fhiladeip 
{ Philade!p 
2,926.47] Phoenix, 
399. AG Potomac, 
260,83: ° Prefer red 
Presid nt 
enc 





30,84 

















Provi 





Provident 


286,436 119,655 50,000 q Public Fi 
740,564 7 are 642.9q Queen, N 
1,513,844 993,452 80,000 1,369,49 Raritan 
4,107,520 3,634,147 800,000 3,698, % Reliable 1 
357,781 344,955 1,785,594 Reliance, 
17,513,631 1,960,000 § 13,046,6¢ Republic 
585,053 100,000 ; ¢ Republic 
10,007,890 9,603,856 2,608,000 738,24 Rhode Is! 
4,562 _ tse 33.7q Richmond 
283,373 203,722 50,929 281,44 Rochester 
574,036 540,176 78,750 19911 Rocky Mt 
438,072 425,821 150,000 347,51 Safeguarc 
2,575,207 2,358,599 720,000 2,339.89 Savannah 
461,849 222,948 150,000 438.34 Seaboard 
21,306,899 20,533,663 2,780,000 § 20,425 13 Security, 
1,477,173 1,309,741 200,000 1,339, 2 Sentinel, 
27,030,198 23,735,751 4,500,000  21,627,24 Sentinel, 
184,739 OE eae 175.24 Service F 
240,197 139,392 50,000 248,14 South Ca 
1,370,612 1,304,751 70,000 1,052,474 Southern 
553,952 508,406 i 75,000 569,3@ Southern 
1,204,894 1,872,810 160,000 621.89 Spring fiel 
391,725 360,175 80,000 404,44 St Paul 
348,123 393,668 45,000 293,06 Standard 
15,447,822 14,475,769 3,074,472 § 16,426,914 Standard 
1,365,290 1,311,967 180,000 8 4 Standard, 
943,805 948,151 185,000 Star, Nev 
51,492 37,065 32,000 57,54 Stuyvesan 
289,714 260,108 200,000 400,94 Sun Unde 
1,62 22,040 200,675 1,171,784 Superior 
tieenane 189,95] Sussex Fi 
200,000 713,46] Transcont 
TSS hae 59,02) Transport 
is a ee 313,01] Travelers 
142,909 a. SOF -F i Trinity F 
169,53§ 154,277 100,000 Twin City 
1,513,844 993,452 48,000 United A 
860,125  ) 3=—s é#iaeeeel 5,154 United F: 
1,545,993 1,339,871 250,000 1,275,044 United St 
1,085.033 621,407 200,000 U. S. Me 
320,965 311,555 46,508 294 Universal, 
941,72 853,694 105,000 ,05q Utah Hon 
1,550,273 1,554,746 v 1,306,250 1,870,614 Victory, | 
1,124,471 a  ~@e6seetex 884,549 Virginia | 
15,323 ae eiwebees x 39,70] Washingt 
719,: 641,545 35,000 691,269 Westchest 
2,270,767 2,236,063 160,000 2,050,824 Western | 
601,340 584,535 40,000 581,537 Wheeling 
99,053 243,741 1,280,000 -- 475,994 World F. 
530,908 oe, > rere 911,609 Zurich Fi 
1,513,844 993,452 89,000 1,369,471 
16,107 16,158 60,000 15,64 
11,312,037 10,558,082 1,000,000 9,238,854 
5,172,101 5,249,517 1,999,876 $619,224 Americar 
711,492 645,446 55,000 650,744 American 
392,378 281,090 25,000 378,179 Associated 
8,915,490 8,333,236 600,000 § 6,582,949 Eagle Fir 
162,482 94,045 49,150 206,828 Fire Reas: 
2,028,143 1,867,054 200,000 1,921,465 Hamburg- 
721,612 520,982 150,000 601,11g Internatio 
139,623 118,427 30,000 181,28 Inter-Ocea 
2,577,384 2,451,131 587,362 »,181,43§ North Sta 
1,188,846 1,099,083 125,000 134,574 Pilot Reir 
335,05 411,176 163,750 500,539 Prudential 
58 502,438 s 48,000 
548 419,605 thebeke , 
4,133 5,178,705 800,000 § 3,125 
31 274,760 120,000 § 
1,817, 1,705,783 320,000 1 
5,25 5,278,291 800,000 3 
30 268.764 100,000 
2,3 2,079,845  ** 900,000 3, 
3 ee = ae alee 
1,0 1,010,837 80,000 
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— — — _ — $$ = ——————————— = a = — 

— : Total Assets -——Net Surplus——, —Net Premiums Written *Total Dividends to Expenses 
= y Cash Jan. i, Jan. i, Jan. 1, Income -———Losses Paid—-—,. Stockholders Paid 
1939 COMPANY Capital 1931 1931 1930 1930 1929 1930 1930 1929 1930 1930 

e rican Stock Companies $ $ $ $ : $ $ $ $ $ 

1,617.94 Old Dominion Fire, Roanoke...... / 500,000 1,319,189 232,649 354,075 302,988 144,750 102,242 67,500 112,831 
9 Grint, Hartford... .........00+.-00: 1,000,000 7,375,603 2,314,953 2,447,776 2,601,589 1,049,227 1,016,609 250,000 1,283,419 
81,0 Pacific Fire, New York..... Wereteeees 1,000,000 = 6,234,552 2,930,336 3,198,013 3,262,782 1,607,819 —«:1, 459,510 240,000 § 1,466,772 
1,600.14 Pacifi National, San Francisco...... 1,250,000 3,212,160 586,055 42,543 808,426 156,148 121,947 225,000 217,375 
5604.9: Patriotic Ins. Co, of Amer., N. Y.... 1,000,000 2,515,810 678,548 742,385 383,755 oe ae 376,912 
3,421 af Pennsylvania Fire, Philadelphia.... 1,000,000 16,893,030 7,029,523 6,760,776 5, at. 098 6,557,404 6,417,627 3,224,071 3,099,831 550,000 2,911,236 
" 929g Peoples Fire, Frederick. .......... “ eee pt goed 201.868 415, 8 441,893 630,121 379,632 296,284 40,000 178,727 
1.449'pq Peoples National, New York. 1,000,000 2,489,720 250,507 2,032,010 956,056 961,476 944,568 200,012 465,601 
161.94 Philadelphia F. & M., Philadelphia. 1,000,000 5,034,385 1,890,423 1,786,696 1,670, 814 1,850,305 1,991,146 905,207 829,921 125,000 862,799 
912 34 Philadelphia National, Philadelphia. . 1,000,000 2,902,922 1,363,875 1,508,572 146,654 400,722 588,680 153,034 100,068 120,000 220,600 
ees, MN een deen icewers 6,000,000 42,738,394 20,528,429 22,094,379 10,910,540 11,997, 148 =: 12,941,439 5,949,203 5,434,502 tt 1,420,231 5,402,144 
Potomac, Washington ............... 500,000 3,695,426 1,355,415 1,295,471 1,605,045 1,775,887 961,431 co ae 845,647 
Preferred Risk Fire, Topeka....... . 250,000 1,207,910 216,701 267,579 555,143 640,320 546,630 Oe eae 293,677 
Presidential F. & M., Chicago...... 250,000 1,079,900 139,471 184,072 436,881 494,155 438,046 ae = «soe khoas 257,277 
Providence Washington, Providence. 3,000,000 17,818,092 8,159,491 13,010,814 6,309,534 6,777, "001 7,564,809 3,443,188 3,350,110 660,000 2,997,373 
30.a@ Provident Fire, N. H...........-..-- 500,000 1,307,318 613,429 613,334 136,124 145,814 98,430 | eee 68,690 
27:94 Public Fire, OO RR aii 1,000,000 7,103,644 1,317,664 2,007,321 4,631,513 6,347,650 55 3,020,361 1,783,553 50,000 2,280,483 
642.9 ase, BOGOF TOWRa onc ciccncccccencs 5,000,000 23,478,084 7,083,957 7,805,481 8,709,325 9,783,045 9.758. 522 4,530,096 4,312,358 800,000 4,366,878 
1,369.44 Raritan Valley, Raritan, N. J.... 200,000 334,216 72,610 103,345 61,833 71,733 78,788 25,064 De® Oceana. 24,594 
3,698, 9 Reliable Fire, Dayton............. . 250,000 1,526,323 819,376 816,134 271,427 330,254 334,496 150,747 150,020 45,000 161,397 
1,785.54 Reliance, ig ee erere eT babe 1,000,000 351,540 386,859 986,427 324,017 429,650 120,000 203,008 
13.046,6q Republic Ins. Co. of Tex., Dallas. 2,000,000 1,753,066 1,634,888 1,699,464 2,142,157 602,618 240,000 873,315 
633,.2@Republic Fire, Pittsburgh....... 1,000,000 786,65 414,067 §§ 1,000,000 1,546,107 998,169 764,86 431,792 193,974 460,977 
{Rhode Island, Providence........ j 2,000,000 7,402,357 1,663,683 2,529,420 , 3,003,670 3,492,399 1,937,147 1,690,031 242,448 1,530,054 
Richmond, New York............ 1,000,000 3,243,980 aa 906,929 aa 1,364,490 1,084,974 1,220,789 1,262,787 690,678 687,620 100,000 525,332 
281,44 Rochester-American, New York. 1,000,000 3,052,121 1,522,929 1,656,069 401,705 760,968 561,629 216,932 140,070 100,000 139,503 
422'11] Rocky Mt. Fire, Great Falls, Mont. 275,000 719,018 324,171 315,131 71,873 91,071 122,310 32,727 42,701 22,000 43,844 
347 51] Safeguard, New York........... 5 500,000 2,455,177 192,97! 1,086,948 135,699 540,345 512,970 229,094 269,336 20,000 231,419 
9 339 29 Savannah Fire, Savannah...... 200,000 597,223 125,144 164,722 279,598 bb 139,359 305,333 146,384 ee 127,898 
"438 30 Seaboard F. & M., New York.... 1,000,000 2,522,025 602,615 1,260,872 1,140,844 337,487 1,290,236 275,759 ee =—(ié hh nus 522,179 
20,425,1q Security, New a ae _ 2,000,000 12,669,045 4,082,041 4,532,252 5,204,181 6,011,392 5,732,200 3,064,200 3,015,076 270,000 2,744,729 
"1'339'9pSecurity Fire, Davenport...........- 500,000 2,131,110 505,891 583, 625,650 645,864 732,756 247,225 206,019 60,000 405,518 
Rr Sentinel, Springfield... .....sccccess 1,000,000 2,402,528 962,949 842,808 418,061 260,844 c 749,548 140,540 118,377 27,500 189,686 
"17594 Service Fire, Brooklyn......... alah 200,000 349,174 119,233 122,881 27,892 13,501 46,514 2,304 me: patho 3,509 
248°14 South Carolina, Columbia..... : 250,000 918,596 201,172 224,228 499,011 418,052 546,277 250,522 224,561 17,500 238,910 
1,052.44 Southern Fire, New York........ oe 1,000,000 3,295,283 1,125,961 1,800,000 1,335,565 223,610 1,441,728 298,261 aaa 788,712 
569,.3q Southern Home, Charleston......... 500,000 1,549,957 351,14? 401,160 568,315 706,088 653,562 469,007 eS 288,238 
621.34 Springfield F. & M., Springfield 5,000,000 34,699,216 2,3 14,230,307 14,210,159 16,224,267 15,650,198 8,514,448 7,824,348 900,000 6,887,487 
404.4 St. Paul F. & M., St. Paul...... 4,000,000 34,332,085 14,943,188 13,723,741 15,939,737 15,340,899 8,093,128 7,841,880 1,000,000 5,812,903 
293 oq Standard Fire, Trenton.......... ' 600,000 3,032,810 788,881 1,105,056 1,238,862 1,246,170 616,789 600,391 72,000 555,804 
6,426.94 Standard Fire, Hartford......... e 1,000,000 3,962,799 1,446,176 1,402,772 1,608,907 615,393 528,520 80,000 758,208 
969.4 Standard, New York............ : 1,000,000 4,684,422 1,151,601 1,367,763 1,384,940 707,843 Ff era 565,600 
ee NN ae as caren ca 1,000,000 5,324,688 2,066,783 2,133,718 2,311,038 1,021,274 947,469 150,000 1,022,692 

57.54 Stuyvesant, New York........... ; 1,000,000 4,284,268 2,297,638 2,612,633 2,524,455 1,404,949 1,110,998 80,000 1,089,156 

400,94 Sun Underwriters, New York.... 600,000 1,297,626 280,000 ........ oo oe 724,344 TURE, kesaauss seen enre 255,339 

1,171,78| Superior Fire, Pittsburgh.......... ra 1,000,000 4,849,814 1,012,676 2,586,431 2,489,846 2,773,420 1,513,844 993,452 80,000 1,867,241 

189,95] Sussex Fire, Newark.............. : 1,000,000 2,746,931 1,437,173 1,046,537 928,592 ce 1,172,531 520,297 176,395 b 17,896 592,638 

713,46] Transcontinental, New York. : 1,000,000 3,295,940 1,117,145 698,042 899,611 837,800 401,964 S  - wedatieie 306,234 
59,02] Transportation, New York..... eee 2,000,000 4,335,066 1,956,684 1,626,808 1,400,678 1,841,739 992,843 383,499 48,000 742,769 

313,01] Travelers Fire, Hartford........ eae 2,000,000 14,949,241 2,174,440 2,435,191 8,518,841 8,500,830 9,146,112 3,810,745 STG” | uneduude 4,797,178 

202,50] Trinity Fire, Dallas............. ina 1,000,000 2,271,962 479,642 668,580 695,835 691,490 dd 862,573 390,848 Pers 385,501 

223,99 Twin City Fire, Minneapolis... .. 500,000 1,409,062 517,991 487,127 306,170 296,508 360,447 133,268 241,584 15,000 114,455 

1,367,21] United American, Pittsburgh...... 300,000 = 1,178,345 156,136 356,948 486,090 555,627 567,902 317,415 261,981 36,000 257,388 

615,15 United Firemen’s, Philadelphia... 1,000,000 4,213,473 1,409,348 1,324,126 996,100 1,194,057 1,185,459 541,295 560,308 100,000 566,490 

1,275,044 United States Fire, New York.... 5,000,000 32,325,985 10,646,851 15,990,828 13,475,940 15,328,307 15,228,707 8,026,939 7,769,243 1,200,000 6,109,277 
035,50] U. S. Merchants & Shippers, N. Y. 1,000,000 6,565,763 1,779,143 2,215,505 3,616,143 4,107,621 4,086,995 2,282,732 2,125,535 160,000 1,548,740 
: We Weiverens, WOGWERE.<cccccescsceseess 1,000,000 4,534,484 802,975 1,065,183 2,702,617 3,150,509 2,887,442 1,726,774 1,269,460 153,125 1,213,875 
706,054 Utah Home Fire, Salt Lake City.... 400,000 1,652,087 736,022 894,574 365,539 407,421 445,009 217,447 212,244 64,000 189,690 
,870,61§ Victory, Philadelphia................ 1,000,000 2,248,467 320,600 384,265 221,820 986,561 342,854 584,190 427,028 120,000 208,213 
884,549 Virginia F. & M., Richmond....... 500,000 3,328,403 1,139,737 1,408,098 1,353,639 1,430,689 1,517,359 811,943 675,758 90,000 692,877 
x 39,70] Washington Assur. Corp., New York 500,000 1,435,126 597,185 621,235 282,704 346,633 446,123 163,598  §=§«s_ senneuae 114,681 
691,269 Westchester Fire, New York........ 2,000,000 15,131,492 4,040,688 6,195,505 7,161,050 7,702,521 8,002,463 4,254,797 4,100,006 500,000 3,288,055 
050,824 Western Fire, Fort Scott.......... , 500,000 1,473,210 541,769 500,000 488,401 343,397 ee 740,143 278,845 135,927 62,500 247,665 

581,537 Wheeling Fire, Wheeling............ 200,000 935,705 218,758 277,733 375,340 356,641 419,092 195,024 187,940 20,000 187,800 

475,994 World F. & M., Hartford......... 1,000,000 4,215,459 1,572,455 1,356,263 1,537,517 1,657,302 1,686,955 840,136 ers 650,528 

911, 604 Zurich Fire, New York .... 200,000 701,818 218,725 278,252 450,248 132,722 473,750 136,991 | ere 201,509 

369,477 

15,64! 

238,859 ; , 

619,224 American Reinsurance Companies 

650,744 American Reserve, New York........ 1,000,000 5,961,373 1,568,975 3,354,853 2,100,725 3,645,552 2,208,279 1,114,951 255,000 1,556,884 
378,179 Associated Reinsurance Co., N. Y...- 400,000 1,542,759 326,738 »3E 722,100 889,792 803,784 396,953 137,351 60,000 277,685 
582,949 Eagle Fire, Newark................- 1,600,000 5,985,530 1,600,000 1,500,000 2,068,212 ff 3,726,458 1,247,316 1,270,320 358,037 940,918 

206,828 Fire Reassurance Co., New York..... 400,000 4,066,087 601,898 1,203,401 3,350,587 3,554,013 1,834,872 1,631,103 64,000 1,430,850 

121,465 Hamburg-American, New York.. 300,000 2,482,631 682,639 1,054,520 1,270,439 1,412,788 940,750 828,874 125,000 508,850 

601,119 International, New York..... —_ 1,000,000 7,765,548 2,000,312 3,738,933 4,292,796 2,508,524 2,518,286 300,000 1,666,877 

181.28§ Inter-Ocean Reins., Cedar Rapids 500,000 4,071,872 1,047,906 1,009,921 2,709,440 1,026,702 830,453 120,000 1,158,597 

191,48@ North Star, New York.......... ve 800,000 3,448,772 936,885 1,535,$ 1,379,015 906,124 1,142,130 gg 128,000 550,390 

Pilot Reinsurance, New York...... 1,500,000 4,499,652 1,178,562 1,837, 1,583,246 769,363 518,168 180,000 592,985 
Prudential of Gt. Brit., New York 500,000 4,355,093 1,785,808 1,615,928 1,954,394 943,563 1,152,540 125.000 780,192 
Rossia, Hartford. . pebiedupeaus 3,000,000 15,771,714 3,002,688 6,198,517 9,704,975 9,691,654 10,367,758 5,841,535 5,054,594 660,000 4,079,020 

gn Direct-Writing Companies 
geo Atlas Assurance, London............ 400,000 6,908,060 2,399,357 2,392,367 3,606,472 4,002,354 3,927,778 1,992,796 SF re 1,824,849 

7 44 British America, Toronto............ 200,000 3,106,491 1,243,374 1,795,208 1,420,983 1,766,539 1,588,516 889,245 i tieskses 721,913 
oem British General, 0 200,000 1,474,029 780,709 784,569 543,046 599,726 609,646 300,475 ” sisccaxe 284,439 
34,1 - , 

. "6! Cale ionian, Edinburgh.............. 200,000 4,272,410 1,410,750 1,543,102 2,388,978 2,502,155 2,590,981 1,292,276 eo are 1,232,627 
Le Cen: ury, Edinburgh and London..... 400,000 2,882,272 920,110 1,221,230 1,911,046 1,691,247 2,084,493 1,148,348 ka 876,618 
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14 
Total Assets -——Net Surplus——, -—Net Premiums Written—, *Total Dividends to penses 
Cash Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Income — Losses Paid——. Stockholders Paid 
COMPANY Capital 1931 1931 1930 1930 1929 1930 1930 1929 1930 1930 
American Stock Companics $ $ $ ¢ $ $ $ s $s $ 
Commercial Union Assur., London 100,000 16,102,474 7,169,387 6,834,995 8,409,928 9,574,015 9,112,997 4,302,192 4,043,702 853,444 
Eagle, Star & Brit. Doms., London.. 400,000 3,368,717 3,220 1923 2,920,592 2,535,500 3,291,574 955 1,803, 970 2,006,665 .111,476 
General Fire Assur., Paris.......... 200,000 2,514 2 5 461,506 344,966 1,069,535 429,920 337,275 428,701 162.3244 
Halifax Fire, Halifax..........ce0- 200,000 7,871 1,520,587 921,213 915,101 1, 022. 584 346,987 135,514 343,722 
Law Union & Rock, London 200,000 5,824 1'222'69 957,440 1,045,720 1,068,831 493,262 477,547 510,420 
Liverpool & London & Globe, L'rpool 490,000 19,536,707 5,882,295 5,567,648 10,626,201 11,627,947 11,434,847 5,430,654 5,218,491 375,668 
London and Lancashire, London 400,000 8,604,790 4,135,993 4,240,029 3,162,386 3,367,393 3,515,115 1.521, 367 Lanne | ~~ vevetous 650,328 
London & Frov. M. & G., London... 200,000 1,270,584 721,181 700,427 475,544 550,828 39 296,871 280,566 234,062 
London & Scottish, London.......... 400,000 1,809,994 1,023,236 1,081,266 185,103 583,566 281,257 $43,884 } # «..... 282,126 
London Assurance, London.......... 400,000 7,825,669 2,889,148 3,182,159 3,788,698 4,704,015 4,109,896 2,120,123 2,331,314 2,009,885 
Netherlands, The Hague............. 200,000 1,803, 292 1,011,814 1,023,106 836,438 899,610 441,504 324,128 
New Zealand, Auckland. 100,000 > 1,144,424 1,046, 812 2 516,213 591,299 255,986 310,899 
North Brit. & Mere., London........ 400,000 16.927.808 6,974,147 ; 7,721,843 9,332,5 25,681 4,444,529 oy eee 
Northern Assurance, London........ 400,000 8,929,010 2,951,150 4,399,077 1863, 109 4,796,814 2,437,470 2,118,404 = s_ . ww ee ws 
North China, Shanghai.............. 400,000 1,107,823 990,631 120,599 162,812 168,909 73,949 a =. aka howe 
Norwich Union, Norwich 400,000 7,208,352 2,631,240 3,330,191 3,740,688 3,650,624 1,770,848 1,807,163 -745,914 
PE: BMD occcpcccceeetecsees 200,000 4,498,373 2,305,062 1,648,147 1,856,113 1,841, 440 905,950 858,060 875,184 
Pearl Assurance, London secebeses 200,000 2,283,572 1,097,827 860,409 1,146,482 9 585,078 Se 374,224 
Phoenix Assurance, London 400,000 8,679,941 3,746,906 3,149,145 3,610,863 4,328,457 3,§ 2,007,022 2,056,701 1,980,841 
Queensland, Sydney............ 400,000 1,861,038 1,030,676 1,022,168 619,958 580,975 313,586 8) eer 335,176 
Royal Exchange, London 100,000 5,174,530 1,757,088 1,883,126 3,010,481 2,961,635 1,544,024 SE. - - wusewata 1,331,5665 
OE ear are er 400,000 25,086,304 10,440,655 9,683,904 12,079,800 12,187,991 5,808,044 es: seerewne 5,763,881 
Scottish Union and Nat'l, Edinburgh 200,000 9,460,206 3,819,424 3,584,477 4,342,014 4,562,737 2,380,362 FO) aS 1,916,930 
Skandia, Stockholm ...............e« 200,000 2,704,402 1,450,711 1,024,056 879,703 1,061,510 517,627 594,497 ........ 383,574 
South British, Auckland. secces ° 200,000 1,065,884 879,362 812.256 179,622 191,974 83,971 88,196 72,385 
Standard Marine, Liverpool 100,000 1,237.61 2,901,452 2,733,768 1,155,102 1,392,433 1,338,788 Ree 382,154 
State, Liverpool 200,000 1,770,152 596,974 599,307 867,151 970,324 941,570 eee 442,156 
Sun, London 400,000 6,949,103 1,923,038 2,199,887 3,583,949 4,568,923 3,880,691 SO | eer 1,908,156 
Svea F. & L., Gothenburg 200,000 2785. 323 703,567 1,050,530 1,621,284 1,712,663 1,772,224 te § § ~achestene 813,702 
Tokio M. & F., Tokio 100,000 13,257,460 10,175,772 9 755,328 2,510,616 2,988,363 3,085,045 BSSLIGD Sc ccccces § 1,160,460 
‘ 
Union, London 200,000 3,231,336 1,437,553 1,393,457 1,381,202 1,544,736 3. 2S 717,454 
0G SO eee 200,000 2,051,784 664,810 602,009 996,812 1,302,190 793,772 485,539 
Union Ins. Soc., Canton. 400,000 3,731,403 2,471,949 2,554,993 1,092,438 1, 367, 313 SS!) as 441,485 
Urbaine Fire, Paris. eenceeeoesene 200,000 6,050,645 2,174,765 2,448,451 1,698,566 E 2,684,987 «ss ceccccss 829,757 
Western Assurance, Toronto. aeeeceece . 400,000 5,156,501 2,303,185 2,672,158 2'559, 415 EN ie 1,109,050 
BOSE, BOOBs ccccccceceseoceces ee 200,000 4,830,990 2,233,114 2,400,864 2,697.848 1,484,355 1,402,882  ..... 1,162,912 
Foreign Reinsurance Companies 
Raltica, Copenhagen ............ coee 200,000 2,648,211 925,512 1,292,020 1,583,310 826,566 c iar 
Christiania General, Oslo én 200,000 3,023,033 1,231,038 1.371.412 1,525,969 1,051,460 Cea 
Jupiter General, Bombay...........- 200,000 637,790 607,210 309,064 21,478 201,377 Ree 
Kyodo Fire, Osaka TTT TTT TT TT 200,000 1,159,432 571,675 643,067 462,949 296,806 328,871 
New India, Bombay............. 200,000 1,473,301 831,212 646,172 487,277 305,717 430.747 
Prudentia Re- and Coins.. Zurich.... 200,000 9,013,431 1,500,000 1,068,799 5,243,783 4,674,895 2,843,446 3,077,560 ....... 1,739,103 
Reins. Co. Salamandra, Copenhagen. . 200,000 3,687,283 1,131,493 1,537,419 2,815,850 1,605,514 1,354,803 ae 8=3) ss w#axcenens 706,131 
Skandinavia, Copenhagen..........- ‘ 200,000 2,197,197 877,840 1,071,414 1,627,028 1,143,389 765,293 |” “Reema ecta 415,126 
Swiss Reinsurance, Zurich......... + 200,000 7,402,476 2,388,154 2,440,501 4,477,657 3.5 6.7 2,357,235 2,659,756 1,318,765 
Union & Phenix Espanol, Paris...... 200,000 2,320,814 1,006,139 800.361 1,146,446 975,199 591,268 I er 386,623 
RP eee 434,207,032 2,401,300,154 837,669,254 882,687,290 . 1,016,170,706 494,099,501 ........ 74,094,607 995,461,626 
Increase in 1930 12,054,754 —213,934,460 -—143,803,725 4); 179,295,689 a ae 9,122,690 28,870,904 
Totals, 1929 122,152,278 2.615,234,614 981,472,979 981,405,261 ee 463,024,846 64,971,917 966,590,722 
Totals, 1928 363,950,210 2,439,315,189 891,492,584 5 476,084,769 53,439,049 939,499,115 
Totals, 1927 290,098,410 2,094,915,259 680,600,946 ........ 929,632,510 1,052,416.334 ........ 471,322,005 50,385,131 914,285,848 
Totals, 1926 1,877,260 ,042 541,448,444 f 519,462,624 14,496,250 961,194,2% 
Totals, 1925 1,731,711,406 515,989,149 999 "605. 161 499,995,146 34,537,590 27 
Totals, 1924 1,596, 838,478 163,531,810 911,659,220 469.98),642 31,523,064 
Totals, 1923 1,474,158,550 102,604,315 908,310,709 453,351,715 30,881,298 
Totals, 1922 i 1,387,330,852 109,361,909 424,138,811 31,799,076 
Totals, 1921 175,93 36. 454 1,310,.986,396 360.140,077 452,669,553 24,794,717 
Totals, 1920 169.184,000 1.283,925,214 317,078,938 391,061,637 22,074,130 
Totals, 1919 147,810,754 1,149,911,839 321,774,735 397,915,663 ; 
Totals, 1918 132,645,805 939,789,700 260,705,380 9, 285,629,182 510. 988,651\ 
Totals, 1917 119,638,990 .275,667 231,866,309 06 239,249,320 430,701,028 
Totals, 1916 117,286,664 767,894, 106 242,801,156 11, 84.960 8 $86,981,618 
Totals, 1915 106,498,131 701,515,432 231,329,493 53.§ 382860875 - ‘cibwdeee 333,987,732 
Totals, 1914 103,883,389 664,860,606 200,437, — 368,192,993 339,209 57 
Totals, 1913 101,696,321 608,099,976 206.351,539 351,483,950 312,286,899 
Totals, 1912 91,575,554 617,317,746 206.357.206 338,126,163 295,401,463 
Totals, 1911 88,030,004 586,080,534 194,870,848 296, : 288,646,166) 
Se Reet A: 83,120,004 552,578,144 179,801,631 287.705.151 267,282,142 
Totals, 1909 75,312,071 511,864,172 164,521,723 272,608,897 134,448,845 245,630,194 
Totals, 1908 72,230,000 460,623,867 136,147,066 253.721.95 36 71 943. r 142,626,526 246,644,944) 
Totals, 1907 74,830,004 f 109,280,143 262,000,069 28: 2,619, eo 124,905, 335 228 men 
Totals, 1906 1,500,°04 418,599,406 109,660,109 245,062,741 279,889,967 ........ 230, 002,9 32 5 
Totals, 1905 ; 422,848,102 150,177,121 224, 569 241,457,627 ........ 197 2: 
Totals, 1904 $82,818,169 ‘ 31.560 213, ce er : 215,329 199 
Totals, 1903 366,722,215 350,457 167, 209,892,919 97,181, 800 175,653,613 
* Includes the premiums, interest, rents and income from all sources except deposit premiums received on perpetual risks, commissions received on reinsurance (de 
ducted from reinsurance commissions), premiums of previous years received, appreciation of securities owned (not sold or matured) and in the case of foreign companies, 
their receipts from their home offices. t First column for foreign companies is deposit capital, which is not deducted from surplus. Totals for 1930 and preceding years 
in this column represent Total Expenditures, Expenses in 1930 aggregated $427,267,518. § Includes adjustment expenses. a Includes $7,682 surplus paid in. b Ex ading 
$500,000 stock dividend. ¢ Includes $250,000 surplus paid in. dIncludes $35,802 dividends to policyholders. e Excludes voluntary reserve, $1,290,841. f Excludes voluntary 
reserve, $740,976. @ Reinsured in Firemen’s of Newark, and included in its figures. h Includes $200,000 premium on sale of capital stock. j Reduced by reinsurance wit! 
owning co. k Includes $500,000 stock dividend. m Also $500,000 stock dividend. n Assets and surplus reduced by transfer of shares of certain affiliated ins. 
cos. to Great American Investing Co., Inc., whose assets were on December 31. 1930, $9,270,040 and all of whose stock is held for the benefit of the insur 
ance Company's stockholders. o Ineludes $600,000 surplus paid in. p Includes $500,000 transferred from capital. q Includes $3,765,840 surplus paid in. r Includes 
$150,000 surplus paid in. s Excludes stock dividend, $190,000. t Excluding voluntary reserve, $888,405. u Includes surplus paid in, $177,509. v Includes. $720,000 stock 
dividend. w Includes $300,000 surplus paid in. x Excludes $621,386 paid to stockholders. y Includes $500.000 surplus paid in. z Includes $1,100,000 surplus paid in ane 
$200,000 transferred from capital to surplus. ** Includes $500,000 used for organizing Casualty Co. +7 Stock dividend of $300,000 paid. tt Includes stockholders’ = 
$$ Excludes $136,367 reserve for contingencies. aa Includes special reserve and guaranty surplus funds. bb Company reinsured several portfolios in 1929. cc Includes $!1,9% 
surplus paid in. dd Includes $50,000 surplus paid in. ee Contribution to surplus, $150,000. ff Includes $1,371,231 surplus paid in. gz Also stock dividend, $40' 00 
hh Includes $56,824 surplus paid in. 
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Key Casualty Organizations Meet in New York 


NTEREST in the casualty insurance 
field centered this week on the meet- 
ings of the Association of Casualty 

and Surety Executives and the National 
Bureau of Casuelty and Surety Under- 
writers which were held on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, respectively. 

Both: meetings were closed to news- 
men and the genera! insurance public, 
as was the annual dinner held in the 
Hotel Biltmore on Tuesday evening, but 
according to James A. Beha, general 
manager of the National Bureau, the 
meetings assembled the largest atten- 
dance of leading casualty and surety 
executives in years. 

It was expected at the Executives’ 
meeting that an election of officers and 
three members of the executive com- 
mittee would take place, and that a 
number of interesting and important 
discussions would be heard. F. Rob- 
ertson Jones, general manager of the 
Executives Association, said he was 
not at liberty to divulge any of the 
particulars of the meeting until late this 
week. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the National Bureau meeting was the 
presentation of the secretary-treasur- 
er’s annual report for the calendar and 
fiscal year of 1931. Because of the re- 
cent death of Leslie L. Hall, who was 
secretary-treasurer, the report was pre- 
sented over the signature of James 
A. Beha. 

Rate making and _ conservational 
work in the accident field are the high 
spots of the work of the National Bu- 
reau during 1930, according to the re- 
port. Seven companies were admitted 
to membership during 1930 and four 
companies resigned. The companies ad- 
mitted were: the Concord Casualty & 
Surety Company, the Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity Company, the Hartford 
Steam Boiler & Inspection Company, 
the Home Indemnity Company, the 
Hudson Casualty Company, the Occi- 
dental Indemnity Company, and the 
Protective Indemnity Company. The 
companies which resigned were: the 
Commercial Casualty Company, the 
Constitution Indemnity Company, the 
Independent Bonding & Casualty 
Company, and the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty Company. 

In the field of conservation the staff 
of the Bureau has been increased to 
the point where it can adequately take 
care of work which normally falls to 
the companies. It now has important 
cooperative relations with such en- 
terprises as the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety, the 
White House Conference on Child 
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Health and Protection, and the East- 
ern Conference of Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioners. Under the direction of 
J. J. Hall, a “save a life” campaign was 
conducted in ten States and resulted 
in the saving of 132 lives during a pe- 
riod of one month. 

Rate making and 
functions were prominent in both the 
automobile and workmen’s compensa- 
tion departments of the Bureau. 


administrative 


In the former, the administrative de- 


partment was called upon to solve prob- 
lems which grew out of. the enactment 
of financial responsibility laws in three 
important States. It is also reported 
that the total number of risks handled 
under the various rating plans of the 
Bureau was 15,752, an increase of 64 
per cent over the previous year. 


Conditions exposed in the policy year 
experience of 1928 and 1929, which was 
made available in 1930, compelled the 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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Destiny’s Way 


Prudential records attest forcefully to 
the uncertainty of life. 


During 1930 claims amount- 
ing to $9,120,252.57 were 
paid for deaths on 22,020 
policies which had been in 
force less than ONE year. 


Some deaths occurred on the 
DATE of the policy, many 
within FEW DAYS. 


This should impress prospects who are 
“waiting” to acquire protection. 


CHD 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrte.p, President 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
































ou can really enjoy life 


if you are properly insured 


I. your house insured so that if it 
burns down you would not lose it all, including the money loaned you on 
mortgage? Have you Life Insurance to cover the mortgage on the house 
in case you should die, so that your wife and children would not have to 
pay it? Have you Life Insurance to secure them an income, or to help put 
your children through college if you should not be here to do it? 


Have you provided against want in your old age should you then be “out 
of business” or possibly have lost your property? Is your business insured 
amply for Fire and Life Insurance so that your family will be protected? 
Are your employees, or any for whom you may be liable, properly insured 
for compensation? Are you insured against accident, disability, and ill- 
ness? Is your automobile insured against fire, theft, collision, and personal 
liability? 


Have you Life Insurance to cover inheritance taxes? If you haven’t an 
estate on which to pay an inheritance tax, have you a Life Insurance Estate 
which you can leave whole and free from such taxes? If you are insured 
against such contingencies your mind is free trom worry because you have 
made yourself and your family secure for the present and for the future. 


Consult any John Hancock agent for all kinds of life insur- 
ance and annuities; also the modern forms of Group. 
Life, Health, Accident and Total Disability. 


LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Sixty-eight years in business. Outstanding Insurance over Three and One-half 
Billion. More than 4,500,000 policy holders. If your policy bears the 
name John Hancock, it is as secure as any bond. 
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This border is adapted from the design of the frame used by John Singleton Copley for his famous portrait of Joha Hancock 
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Industrial Section to 
Be Discussed 





Special Committee of American 
Life Convention to Meet 
in Washington 


The American Life Convention is 
again considering the proposal for the 
formation of an industrial life section. 
A newly appointed special committee, 
replacing the former one headed by 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of 
the Federal Life, meets at the Ward- 
man Park Hotel in Washington on May 
19 for final consideration of the forma- 
tion of the industrial section. 

It is stated that such a section has 
not been established before because the 
industrial life companies holding mem- 
bership in the A. L. C. were not numer- 
ous enough to compose a section, and, 
until a representative expression of the 
attitude of non-member companies had 
been received, no further action could 
be taken. 

The idea of organizing a conference 
wherein the multitudinous problems of 
the industrial life business could receive 
the special treatment and individual 
attention which they require, was 
formed at a meeting held in Hartford, 
Conn., in May, 1927, attended by rep- 
resentatives of 39 leading industrial 
companies. 

They discussed the advisability of 
either forming a separate organization 
or of linking up with an already firmly 
established organization such as the 
American Life Convention, the Life 
Agency Officers’ Association, the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, or 
the Industrial Insurers’ Conference. 
After much discussion, they agreed to 
form the International Industrial Life 
Association. 

Considerable publicity was given the 
new body until Herbert M. Woolen, 
then president of the American Life 
Convention, addressed a letter to the 
industrial companies holding member- 
ship in the A. L. C., suggesting the 
formation of.an industrial life section 
if a sufficient number of companies 
were interested. In view of this com- 
munication, the International Indus- 
trial Life Association withdrew its or- 
ganization activities while awaiting the 
outcome of Mr. Woolen’s suggestion. 
The matter has been under considera- 
tion ever since. 

William J. Bradley, publicity man- 
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PITTSBURGH CONVENTION THEME 


PHILADELPHIA, May 4.—Speaking at 
the April dinner meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Under- 
writers, George E. Lackey, president 
of the national association, revealed 
that the theme of the Pittsburgh con- 
vention to be held in September will 
be “Life Insurance, the Structural Steel 
in Economic Building.” 





TRIBUTE TO T. M. RIEHLE 


PHILADELPHIA, May 4.—Roger 
B. Hull, managing director of the 
National Association of Life 
Underwriters, paid a glowing 
tribute to Theodore M. Riehle for 
his “Call to Arms” campaign at 
the April dinner-meeting of the 
Philadelphia association last 
week. 

Mr. Hull revealed that not only 
had Mr. Riehle spent $2,500 out 
of his own pocket for the cam- 
paign but that he had canceled 
a trip to Europe for this month 
in order to help bring life insur- 
ance back to normal in May. 

He pointed out that Mr. 
Riehle’s idea may restore the con- 
fidence of the whole business 
world if the downward curve of 
life insurance were changed to 
an upward one. 











ager of the Home Life of America and 
secretary of the committee on forma- 
tion of the International Industrial Life 
Association has been invited to attend 
the meeting of the special committee 
of the A. L. C. on May 19. To secure 
specific information on the attitude of 
the industrial life companies toward 
the formation of the proposed indus- 
trial section, he has communicated with 
the officers of those companies. It is 
evident that tangible proof of interest 
in the proposed section will induce a 
favorable decision by the special com- 
mittee. 


APPOINTED AGENCY SUPERVISOR 


The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia announces the appointment of 
Clarence A. Sholl as agency super- 
visor in its western territory. Mr. 
Sholl attended both Ohio University 
and Ohio State University. 


Handy Guide, Fortieth 
Annual Edition 





Information on Special Policies, 
New Disability Clauses, Etc., 
Enhances Its Usefulness 


Veteran life insurance salesmen who 
have used with profit to themselves for 
the past four decades the Handy Guide 
to Premium Rates, published annually 
by The Spectator Company, will ap- 
preciate particularly this year’s edi- 
tion. It contains, in addition to the 
usual fund of essential information on 
premium rates, applications and _ poli- 
cies, a thorough treatment of all the 
leading special policies issued by the 
American life insurance companies as 
well as complete information concern- 
ing the new disability clauses adopted 
by practically every company in the 
country. It is, more than ever, an in- 
dispensable equipment item—one no 
alert agent can afford to be without. 

The 1931 edition of the Handy Guide 
consists of reproductions of the leading 
policies of 170 life insurance companies, 
together with the premium rates of 
most of the policy contracts issued by 
these companies. The new edition is 
invaluable in that it presents the new 
special policies such as the Family In- 
come contracts, Retirement Income pol- 
icies, etc., also for its treatment of the 
standard disability provisions. The 
policy contracts include complete and 
accurate copies of disability and double 
indemnity riders and of the agreement 
in application. The 1931 Handy Guide 
is thoroughly up to date in every re- 
spect, the most recent changes in pre- 
mium rates and policy forms of the 
various companies being duly recorded. 
The maximum amount of insurance 
written and carried on a single life is 
included in each company’s exhibit. 

Included with each company’s policy 
exhibit are premium rate tables show- 
ing participating and non-participating 
rates, together with term, joint-life and 
partnership rates. On whole life, 
or endowment at age 85, twenty-pay- 
ment life and twenty-year endowment 
policies, surrender values showing cash, 
paid up, extended insurance and loan 
value are given. These data are so pre- 
sented as to afford an instant exhibit of 
all the options offered by the companies, 
and for a sufficient number of years to 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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the most interesting 
Life Insurance policy 
ever offered °° ’ 


THE EQUITABLE’S NEW 





Designed to meet an Increased 
Need for Life Insurance at a time 
of Temporarily Restricted Buying 
Power. 

A Low Initial Premium Policy 
With Convenient Adjustment Op- 
tions After 5 or 10 Years to Fit Your 
Economic Progress. 

Developed After Months of Scien- 
tific Study to meet Current Business 
Conditions. 

All Standard Features Included. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT 
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John A. Stevenson Succeeds 
Hugh D. Hart 





Impaired Health Forces Penn 
Mutual Vice-President to 
Drop Work 


John A. Stevenson, perhaps the 
best-known life insurance man in the 
United States by reason of his wide 
and successful experience in both home 
office and agency work, teaching and 
authorship, has been elected vice-pres- 
ident and secretary of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. He wiil 
continue to direct the John A. Steven- 
son Agency of the Penn Mutual at the 
home office as well as the management 
of the company’s agency department. 

He succeeds Hugh D. Hart, whose 
impaired health forced his retirement 
from business. Mr. Hart is reported to 
have tendered his resignation but 
President William A. Law persuaded 
him to withhold final decision and in- 
stead take an extended leave of ab- 
sence. 

Hugh D. Hart entered the life insur- 
ance business with the Aetna in Ar- 
kansas after having been admitted to 
the bar in that State. He later became 
a member of the general agency firm 
of Hart & Eubank in New York, one of 
the most successful businesses, in the 
country. He joined the Penn Mutual 
as vice-president in 1927. 

John A. Stevenson was a director of 
the first school of life insurance sales- 
manship at the Carnegie Institute. He 
became a vice-president of the Equi- 
table Society in 1920, having charge of 
the company’s field educational pro- 
gram. In 1928 he resigned to become 
manager of the Penn Mutual home of- 
fice general agency, a business which 
has been phenomenally successful un- 
der his direction. He is a personal 
producer of note and has written a num- 
ber of widely read life insurance books 
and is a frequent contributor to na- 
tional magazines. 





SOUTHEASTERN REPORTS BEST 
MONTH IN COMPANY’S 
HISTORY 
April was designated Milford Month 
by the field men of the Southeastern 
Life Insurance Company of Greenville, 
S. C., in honor of President C. O. Mil- 
ford. The total ordinary business 
written and examined during the month 
was 16 per cent in excess of the best 
previous month’s record in the history 

of the company. 

The ordinary production for the first 
four months of 1931 shows an increase 
of 25 per cent over the production of 
the first four months of last year. 

The company is putting on an active 
expansion program and in the last six 
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months has made a number of general 
agency appointments. Reid N. Thomas, 
who was recently elected superintend- 
ent of agencies, has been spending 
practically all of his time in the field, 
having just completed an extensive 


trip through Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Georgia, on which he 
was accompanied by the company’s 


medical director, Doctor John W. Du- 
Pree. The agency organization in 
South Carolina, in which state the com- 
pany has the bulk of its business, is 
under the supervision of Agency Vice- 
President J. C. Long. 
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Nylic Agents paid for $900,897,700 of new insurance in 1930. Of 
this total 97.1 per cent was on Life and Endowment forms; only 
2.9 per cent was Term insurance. These ratios, particularly in the 
present economic situation, demonstrate that Nylic Agents are suc- 
cessfully trained to sell the more substantial forms of insurance. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE CO. 


Fifty of the leading salesmen in 


Michigan,’ Wisconsin and Illinois of 
the Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany of Kansas City attended a re- 
gional conference in Chicago last Fri- 
day and Saturday. The meeting was 
one of a series of similar meetings con- 
ducted by W. T. Grant, president, and 
other home office officials during the 
past two months. Mr. Grant was ac- 
companied by J. C. Higdon, vice-presi- 
dent, and B. A. Hedges, general field 
supervisor. 
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recently developed by Mr. Philip Burnet of the Continental American Life Insurance Company. 














The New Family Income Policy 


E are pleased to announce our New FAMILY INCOME policy which, together with seven other new 
34%4% legal reserve contracts, has been officially approved by the Insurance Departments of the 
twenty-seven states in which we operate. Our FAMILY INCOME policy was designed from the new ideas 


In addition to this popular policy, we have brought out the following new policies, all on the 342% legal re- 
serve basis with cash and loan values: 


ACCUMULATION ENDOWMENT AT AGE 65 


ENDOWMENT AT AGE 85 


(Whole Life) 


THE PURE PROTECTOR 


(Lew cost Whole Life) 


(With non-forfeitable cash savings) 


ACCUMULATION -20 PAY LIFE 


(With non-forfeitable cash savings) 


ACCUMULATION 20 YEAR ENDOWMENT . 


(With Non-Forfeitable Cash Savings) 


TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 
TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 
JUVENILE INSURANCE 


(From ages 1 day te 14 years) 


You may obtain complete information concerning our Agency Contract and New Policies 
by Writing to F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents 


GUARANTEE FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Omaha, Nebraska 
More Than $170,000,000 Insurance in Force 
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Life Insurance Men 
Have Good Intentions 


iy; ye 
TT” 


We make it our business to give 
good intentions a boost. Our contests 
are designed especially to send agents 
to those neglected prospects ; our App- 
A-Week Club is active in encouraging 
and rewarding agents for steady pro- 
duction; our Weekly Record system 
stimulates activity; our course “Writ- 
ing Life Insurance” is keyed to bring 
agents back to fundamentals, which 
means work. 


As one result our agency convention 
club qualifications are more than 13 
per cent ahead of those of last year at 
this time, and indications are that be- 
fore the end of the club year (June 
30th) the increase will be greater. 


An agent who wants to succeed will 
find all facilities and encouragement 
with The Franklin. 


! 











45.3% of New Business 


Added to Insurance in Force 


Again the New England Mu- 
| tual is among the leading 
companies reporting a sub- 
stantial part of New Business 
added to Insurance in Force. 


Of the New Insurance issued 
and revived by the New 
England Mutual during 1930, 
A 45.3% representeda net gain. 


i Policies issued and 


revived . . . ° 24,325 
New Business . $137,429,657 


Gain in Insurance in 
Force . . ° $62,300,889 
Ratio of Gain in In- 


surance in Force to 


New Business ° ° 45.3% 


New England Matual 
Life Insurance Company 
Post Office Square 
Boston, Mass. 
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Research Agencies Organize 





New Group Will Experiment to 
Discover Best Agency Build- 
ing Methods 

HARTFORD, CONN., May 2.—JIn or- 
der to subject present management 
methods to practical tests and to de- 
velop new and better agency building 
practices, a group of young, aggres- 
sive, able general agents and managers 
are forming, in cooperation with the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
an organization which will be known 
as The Research Agencies. 

The function of the organization, as 
explained in the Research Bureau’s an- 
nouncement, will be to formulate spe- 
cific projects, undertake experiments 
in relation to them, keep accurate rec- 
ords, report results, and thus seek to 
make real contributions to the science 
and art of management. Conferences 
to formulate plans and evaluate re- 

. sults will be held at regular intervals. 
Membership will be controlled by the 
group and will be limited to agencies 
whose problems are closely similar. 
The Research Bureau’s relation to the 
activities of the group will be under 
the direction of H. G. Kenagy, assist- 
ant manager. 

Lewis W. S. Chapman, a field inves- 
tigator for the bureau and editor of 
its Handbook of Agency Management, 
will act as secretary. 





ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 

DALLAS, TEX., May 4.—J. Carter 
Witt, for some time superintendent of 
agencies for the Missouri State Life, 
has been made vice-president and 
manager of ordinary life agencies for 





the American National Life at Gal- 
veston. 
— — ———— 





In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 


in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 








Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 








More Than Two Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Force 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


lerritory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


Address. 











The Handy Guide 


(Concluded from page 17) 


answer all comparative purposes. In 
a separate section will be found an ex- 
haustive compilation of annuity rates, 
both immediate and deferred. 

Some of the most important miscel- 
laneous features contained in the 1931 
Handy Guide, to name only a few, are: 
Monetary and mortality tables and 
tables showing net premiums and re- 
serves for the principal kinds of policies 
in use, on both the combined and Amer- 
ican experience table at 3, 3% and 4 
per cent interest; terminal reserve 
values on modified preliminary term 
basis (Illinois Standard) American Ex- 
perience with interest at 3% per cent, 
also for whole life policies on the pre- 
liminary term basis modified by the 
New Jersey law of 1922; industrial 
policies and rates; names of officers of 
the various companies and of State in- 
surance officials. 











cessor, 1929. 








The Guardian’s new paid for business last year was $87,560.322 
-—practically equalling 1929’s peak production, which, in turn, 
was 16% greater than that for any previous year. 


The amount of insurance in force with the Company increased 
to $502,763,636—more than double the total of six years ago. 


The Handy Guide groups everything 
relating to one company by itself; and 
as the companies are arranged alpha- 
betically, the book is really self-in- 
dexing, thus saving valuable time in re- 
ferring to the different features of any 
company’s policy contract. The poli- 
cies, rates and values can be readily 
compared without the necessity of find- 
ing facts as to any one company in 
various parts of the book. 

A complete ond convenient reference 
book, the Handy Guide is an example 
of skillful publishing as well. Clearly 
printed on thin bible paper, it is bound 
in flexible cover so that it will lie flat 
when opened. The price of the Handy 
Guide is $4 per copy, or $4.35 if thumb 
indexed. 

Three supplements to the Handy 
Guide will be issued in 1931 at inter- 
vals of about three months to enable 
subscribers to obtain data as to such 
new policies as are issued during the 
year. 








1930’s RECORD 


So far as results achieved are concerned, 1930 proved as good 
a year for the Guardian Fieldman as its record-breaking prede- 














THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


50 UNION SQUARE 


* NEW YORK CITY 
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Entering Its 
Twentieth Year 


HE Company in an expanding mood, 

having held its own during 1930, is 

strong to move forward. To all the 
standard forms have been added: 

A Family Income policy, a group of 
Juveniles, Retirement Annuity, and Con- 
vertible Term to Age 65. Beginning about 
March 1, Accident and Sickness Insurance 
will be written in connection with life poli- 
cies. 

The company has under consideration 
plans to enter Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana and Michigan. 

Here is preferred opportunity for the 
working life insurance man. 


California State Life 


Insurance Company 
J. ROY KRUSE, President 
JAMES L. COLLINS, Supt. of Agencies 


Home Office: Sacramento 

















Over 560,000 


People Protected by 


COLONIAL 


Policies 


The Colonial 


Life Insurance Co. 
of America 


Home Office, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Operates in New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut 


All Good States—Affording 
Good Opportunities to Good Men 


This Is Your Chance to Make Good 


INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY 


Contracts for All the Family 


More Than 120 Million 


Dollars Insurance in Force 











































May ls for May 


To the month of May, Peoria Life agents look forward 
with keen anticipation. During this month, they apply their 
efforts and their energy with the highest enthusiasm. For 
May is President's Month, set apart to express the regard 
of Peoria Life agents for their president, Emmet C. May, 
and all business written during the month is dedicated in 
his honor. 

This is the nineteenth annual celebration of this happy 
tribute. It is a tradition in the Company's Agency Force. 
Little need to say that President's Month is invariably the 
peak month of the Peoria Life calendar. 

But it is more than the most productive month of the 
year—more than a graceful compliment to the company’s 
chief— 

It is an index of the character of the Peoria Life organi- 
zation; a friendly management well acquainted with the 
needs of its agents and intent on serving them well; an 
Agency Force whose best efforts are inspired by sentiments 
of affection and loyalty. It reveals the uncommonly pleas- 
ant relation that exists between the Peoria Life and its field 
staff—the spirit that has characterized this organization as 
the “Happy Family of Successful Agents.” 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 




















General Agent 
Contracts 


Available for 


General Insurance Firms 
in 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana 


Write for Information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance 


Company 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ational Association Studies 
Industrial Problems 





Cleveland Experiment, Separat- 
ing Membership into Two 
Groups, Paves Way 


Recognizing the industria, ste agent 
as one of the pioneers of the business; 
that he has an important role in life 
underwriting; that he was responsible 
for almost half of the first hundred 
billion of life insurance, and that his 
problems are apart from those of the 
ordinary agent, the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters has, for 
nearly two years, been studying what 
should be done for him. 

For the past year Charles Thomp- 
son, manager for the Metropolitan 
Life at Seattle, Wash., and vice-presi- 
dent of the national association, has 
been traveling around the country 
studying the problems of the industrial 
agent and seeking to evolve a solution 
of the problem as to what action the 
national association shall take. 

The national association is also 
watching very closely the experiment 
being conducted this year by the Cleve- 
land association which has started an 
industria! section as a part of the as- 
sociation’s activities. 

The national association does not in- 
tend to move hastily in the matter. It 
believes the subject to be too important 
for that. Furthermore, it has not com- 
pleted its study and it is not believed 
that it will take any definite action for 
at least another year and possibly two 
at the very most. 

The national association is still un- 
decided as to whether there should be 
a distinct cleavage between the indus- 
trial and ordinary men by means of an 
industrial section, along the Cleveland 
association lines, or whether that 
cleavage should be eliminated and the 
two brought together. It is freely 
admitted that the present programs of 
the various local associations fail to 
take cognizance of the industrial man’s 
problems. 

The association is also working on 
the theory of bringing the industrial 
and ordinary men together into one 
large organization with the programs 
divided so that part will deal with 
strictly industrial problems. 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE GENERAL 
AGENT 

Announcement of the appointment of 
John C. Dexter as general agent at 
Columbus, Ohio, for the State Mutual 
Life has just been made by the com- 
pany. The territory included in the 
agency embraces eleven counties and is 
in the heart of a section with which 
Mr. Dexter has long been familiar. 
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Samuel H. Smith 


The 25th anniversary of Samuel H. 
Smith, superintendent of agencies of 
the Western and Southern Life, was 
celebrated recently with a testimonial 
reception and banquet in Cincinnati, 
under the auspices of the veteran le- 
gionaires of the company. 





RESIGNS AS GENERAL AGENT 


Franklin P. Ely, general agent for 
the Home Life of New York at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has resigned as general 
agent to devote his time to personal 
production for the Home in Rochester. 


COMPLETES SOUTHWEST TOUR 


James E. Woodward, vice-president 
of the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia, returned to the home office on 
April 15 after an absence of three 
weeks spent in visiting the company’s 
agencies in Texas and Oklahoma. 
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American Life Convention 
Reports for 1930 





Substantial Gains in Insurance in 
Force and in Assets Over 
Previous Year 


The 140 life insurance companies of 
this country and Canada that are 
members of the American Life Conven- 
tion closed 1930 with $27,889,087,597 
of insurance in force compared with 
$26,511,733,651 on Dec. 31, 1929, ac- 
cording to a detailed report just sent 
to the members of the Convention by 
Judge Byron K. Elliott, general coun- 
sel and manager, St. Louis, Mo. 

The compilation does not include data 
on the Home Life Insurance Company 
of Arkansas, which was recently re- 
insured by the Central States Life In- 
surance Company of St. Louis, Mo., a 
member of the Convention. 

In addition to the very substantial 
gain in insurance in force, general busi- 
ness conditions taken into considera- 
tion, the Convention companies closed 
1930 with admitted assets of $4,065,- 
329,082, an increase of $281,460,761 
over the 1929 total of $3,767,572,534. 
The 1929 total was $388,758,225 above 
that for the close of 1928, so that in 
two years the American Life Conven- 
tion Companies have increased their 
admitted assets by $67,218,986 and 
gained a total of $3,710,057,542 of in- 
surance in force. 

This year’s report reveals that the 
Convention companies now have $1,434,- 
704,373 of weekly premium industrial 
insurance in force in the United States. 

The Convention companies are do- 
miciled in 37 States, the District of 
Columbia and the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec in Canada. 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Convention will be held at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
Oct. 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. 
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The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, Ft.Wayne, 
Ind.,nears the BILLION CIRCLE 


lnsurance inforce January L193 more than 
890 MILLIONS 
SSF 
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AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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The Formula of 


Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, 
L everyday language. The facts can be simply 
stated. People need to be told about life in- 
surance by one who knows life insurance and its 
adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and 
courage who will work systematically and plainly 
state the facts of life insurance service will be 
Masters of their craft and successful. 

THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long 
history of increasing success, offers opportunity. It 
writes Annuities and all Standard forms of life in- 
surance. Disability and Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite ser- 
vice for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 

Those contemplating engaging in life insurance 
field work as a career of broad service and personal 
achievement are invited to apply to 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 


President 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 
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Assets Gain Nearly 
15 Millions 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 
$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 
$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 
$14,973,679.46 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NCLLEN, President 


Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Our Family Income Policy is helping State Mutual 
representatives to better satisfy the “wants” 
of their clients. 


INCORPORATED 1844 
EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS OF SERVICE 





























OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts. 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 




















441 TIMORE 











NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE 








SURETY and CASUALTY 
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Stress Safety, Advises 
Geo. E. Lackey 


Keeps Out of the Red by Work- 
ing on Slogan, “1931 Will 
Reward Fighters” 


PHILADELPHIA, May 4.—An optimis- 
tic portrait of life insurance for 1931 
was painted by George E. Lackey, pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, in his address at 
the April dinner-meeting of the Phil- 
adelphia association held last week at 
the Manufacturers Club. 

However, Mr. Lackey’s talk dealt 
also with the many serious problems 
confronting life underwriters today 
and pointed out the urgent need of 
action; especially in conservation. 

He told his audience that life insur- 
ance today looks better than ever be- 
fore and that he thinks the business 
will close the first six months of the 
year even with 1930 and that the sec- 
ond six months will be on the upgrade. 

In the early part of his speech, he 
remarked that the life underwriters 
belonging to the national association 
write 90 per cent of the business al- 
though only one out of every ten 
eligible for membership belong. 

Discussing the business depression 
with plants working on part time 
schedule and workmen pleading for 
part of a week’s work, he said that 
there was no four-day schedule in life 
insurance; that the life underwriter 
had seven days a week and twenty-four 
hours a day. “We can go anywhere 
and sell life insurance.” 

He told that his agency hasn’t been 
in the loss column yet. “We have this 
slogan,” he said, “1931 rewards fight- 
ers.” Then he went on to point out 
that life insurance was now in a new 
era and that those who can’t make 
the grade must get out. 

He advised his hearers to talk along 
the investment line. And he told of a 
bond broker who had said to him that 
if he were selling life insurance, he 
would tell his prospects “You have 
tried every other investment, now try 
life insurance.” 

“Say to the public,” advised Mr. 
Lackey, “that there hasn’t been one 
nickel lost in life insurance. That it 
is the greatest safeguard to the public.” 

He declared that agents must aim 
for conservation this year. That form 
letters will not keep business on the 
books this year—“it’s the human touch 
that will do it.” He added that the 
renewal account will be strengthened 
through conservation of business. 





The paid-for business of the Julian §S. 
Myrick office of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York, for the month of April, 


1931, was $4,014,388, as compared with 
$4,446,676 for 1930. For the year the total 
paid-for business amounted to $14,515,455. 
as compared with $18,202,772. 
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by policyholders. 


HE MANHATTAN LIFE 

Eightieth Anniversary last year—a conserv- 
ative old company whose policy is Safety, rather 
than Low Net Cost or great volume. 
organization, the Company’s total payments to 
policyholders plus the amount now held for 
their benefit is $132,557,345.95; this sum is 
$8,238,347.73 in excess of all premium deposits 





observed its 


Since its 











The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
654 MADISON AVENUE AT 60TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Founded 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 














GEORGE K. FOSTER 


The Hon. George G. Foster, K. C., 
a prominent member of the Canadian 
Bar, who has been a member of the 
board of directors of the Travelers 
since 1924, died on Friday, May 1, in 
Montreal. The funeral services were 
held Monday, May 4, at 1.30 o’clock at 
Knowlton, Que., the summer home of 
Senator Foster. A committee of di- 
rectors and officers of the three Travel- 
ers Companies attended the funeral 
services. 

During his time as a director of the 
company Senator Foster was a fre- 
quent visitor to the home office of the 
Travelers, not only to attend the annual 
meetings of the stockholders and direc- 
tors in January, but also to be present 
at conferences of managers and com- 
pany officials. 





“CHASING FINANCIAL 
RAINBOWS” 


Guy D. Doud, investment life insur- 
ance counsel, of Philadelphia, is the 
author of an interesting little booklet 
entitled “Chasing Financial Rainbows.” 
First Mr. Doud presents a few pictures 
showing how common this unfortunate 
and disastrous exercise is and then 
points to the remedy. The remedy, it 
need hardly be-added, is legal reserve 
life insurance. 


CONSERVATION VIA RADIO 


Radio broadcasting for conservation 
of business is being used by the Lamar 


Life Insurance Company in connection 
with announcements over their station, 
WJDX, an associate of the National 
Broadcasting Company. The name of 
the company is not used direct with 
the insurance reference. For instance, 
the announcer in signing off may say: 
“A life insurance policy increases in 
cost each year if you haven’t one, and 
decreases if you have one. If you 
lapse your policy, it means an increase 
in cost for you.” 


JOINS MILLION DOLLAR GROUP 
A. Leslie Aron of San Francisco, 
who represents the State Life of In- 
diana, wrote over $1,000,000 in Cali- 
fornia during 1930, notwithstanding 
the general business depression and 
unemployment situation. 





REPRESENTING JEFFERSON 
STANDARD 

H. T. Childre, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and agency manager of the Sea- 
board Life Company, Houston, Tex., 
has been named agency superintendent 
in Texas for the Jefferson Standard 
Life Company and has already under- 
taken his duties. 


Life Insurance 
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Cash Capital 
$24,000,000.00 


Net Surplus 
$37,491,905.53 


(Accumulated over 78 Yeors) 
Surplus to Policyholders 
$61,491,905.53 


Additional Funds 


$40,721,992.00 
(Pro rate Unearned Premiums) 


Reserved 


for Miscell A wnts, Texes, Dividends and 





Other Obdligetions 
$14,682,227.71 


Assets 


Cash on hand, funds conservatively invested or 
current belences payable when due 


$116,896,125.24 
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ORGANIZED 1853 


THE HOME 


« » 


TH IS SAFETY! 











HE world’s most powerful Turbo-generators now in use have a 

capacity of 160,000 kilowatts. These gigantic units which are 
the last word in modern machinery supply light and power for 
commercial and household uses — serving the public diligently 
throughout the day and night. 

“The Home of New York” a financially strong stock company 
with its conservative investments and sound management has 
weathered the storms of conflagration and business depression. 
This financial strength is supplemented by a service to policy- 
holders that has earned for the company a reputation for the prompt 
and fair settlement of all losses. 


NEW YORK 


WILFRED KURTH, President 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


59 MAIDEN LANE 


Reputation Service 


« » 











Strength 
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Rate-Fixing Discussed 
By H. W Hanson 


Illinois State Official Believes in 
Organizations, Not State, 
Formulating Rates 





Premium rate-fixing was discussed in 
an address by H. Walter Hanson, chief 
clerk of the Insurance Division of the 
State of Illinois, before the class in 
Commerce at the University of Illinois 
recetnly. Mr. Hanson said in part: 

“In the discussion of the matter of 
rate-fixing we approach a very delicate 
prerogative of regulation jealously 
guarded by those instrumentalities re- 
sponsible for ratemaking known as 
Inspection Bureaus and Fire Under- 
writers. In view of the fact that 
anti-trust laws are ordinarily applica- 
ble to ‘trade,’ ‘commerce,’ and deal- 
ings in commodities, it has _ been 
argued that the method of arbitrary 
rate-fixing is in conflict with the spirit 
of anti-trust laws. However, this ob- 
jection has been precluded by the re- 
peated theory of course that insurance 
was not to be included within the scope 
of such expressions. 

“In this day of big business and 
competitive industry, it is not sur- 
prising that the matter of price-fixing 
should occur to some as a medium of 
throttling large organizations lying 
outside of the field of strict public 
utilities. Railroads and the general 
field of public uitlities have for years 
been subjected to agitation calculated 
as a medium of control in rate-fixing 
matters. However, the failure of legis- 
lative control, especially in fire rates, 
is obviously because rates are not fixed 
over the counter of companies, but are 
arrived at and formed in the councils 
of the underwriters, and are subject 
to the administrative experience of the 
various insuring companies. The de- 
moralizing rate war which has been 
carried on to the detriment of all in- 
surance has proved the advisability of 
rating bureaus. 

“To the most careful observer it 


must be obvious that under the chaotic 
condition of fire insurance rates, that 
it is manifestly difficult to adopt rates 
by intelligent technical standards ex- 
cept through concerted action of the 
insurers, for as yet there has been no 
system devised by statistical compila- 
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MISSOURI RATE CASE FEE 

The General Assembly of Missouri 
has reached an agreement concerning 
the final fees of John T. Barker and 
Floyd E. Jacobs of Kansas City who 
represented the insurance department 
in its famous rate litigation. The at- 
torneys will receive $150,000, but will 
not be required to prosecute the litiga- 
tion to determine whether the insur- 
ance companies must pay interest on 
the excess premiums collected during 
the contested period. 





ST. LOUIS LOSS EXPERIENCE 


The total fire loss in St. Louis, Mo., 
during tke municipal fiscal year that 
ended on April 10 was but $1,828,055 or 
$611,235 below the 1929-30 loss accord- 
ing to records compiled by the St. Louis 
Fire Department. 

The total insurance loss was but 
$1,605,267 or $670,932 less than in the 
previous year. During this period the 
fire insurance rates in St. Louis were 
increased 15 per cent over the protests 
of the Missouri Insurance Department, 
the companies obtaining Federal court 
injunctions to enable them to collect 
the higher rates. 


tion whereby fire rates may be com- 
puted upon past experience for deter- 
mining accurately what the probable 
fire loss will be in connection with a 
particular risk, due to the element of 


fluctuation upward and downward 
which plotted by years may occur 
violently. 


“A few years ago there appeared 
considerable agitation by the various 
States in respect to a certain type of 
law which recognized, or even spe- 
cifically authorized, cooperative effort 
in the making of fire rates, and such 
agitation developed to such proportions 
that the wisdom of such legislation 
appeared questionable as to whether 
this or actual price fixing by the State 
itself would be followed as the policy 
generally adopted. In observing the 
statutes of all States, we note that in 
1910 in the State of Texas the Insur- 
ance Commissioner was given power 
to fix, determine and promulgate the 
rates of premiums charged and col- 
lected and to prescribe the uniform 
policies and forms to be used. What- 
ever may be said in defense of and 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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N.Y.DepartmentLooks 
Into Rating Rules 


Superintendent Calls Meeting to 
Discuss Irregularities in 
Metropolitan Area 

Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick is carrying on the tradition of 
the New York Insurance Department 
as regards irregularities in rating prac- 
tices. Like his predecessors in office, 
Mr. Van Schaick is determined to see 
that the rules of the various rating 
organizations and bureaus are strictly 
observed. The department has usually 
taken the attitude that if the organiza- 
tions cannot control their membership 
and enforce their rules, it is the State’s 
prerogative and duty to step in and ef- 
fect whatever adjustments are neces- 
sary. 

Prominent fire and casualty men 
have recently received the following 
communication from Superintendent 
Van Schaick: 

“T am inviting a group of insurance 
company officials and a few representa- 
tives of the agency and brokerage 
field to attend a meeting which I will 
address at 2 p. m., Thursday, May 7, in 
general hearing rooms 1 and 2 on the 
main floor at the State Office Building, 
80 Center Street, New York City. It is 
my intention to talk on subjects of in- 
terest to those invited. If you can do 
so, I would appreciate your attending 
this meeting.” 


IOWA LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 

Des Mornes, Iowa, May 2.—With 
the adjournment of the legislature all 
pending bills touching insurance re- 
forms perished either in committees to 
which they had been referred or were 
smothered in the sifting committee of 
one or the other houses. The outstand- 
ing bills that were urged for passage 
were the Agents’ Qualification Bill, 
Resident Agents’ Bill, and Anti-Rebate 
Bill. A‘l of these were favorably con- 
sidered by the committee to which as- 
signed and two of them were committed 
to sub-committees in the hope of ex- 
pediting passage. It can be said to 
the credit of the general assembly that 
no freak measures were introduced for 
the purpose of harassing insurance 
activities. 
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What Company Is Best? 
















Is the Ohio Farmers the very best company for your 
agency to represent? Modesty prevents us from answering 


this question. 


Ohio Farmers agents, though, seem to have found the 
right answer. In many cases, representation of the Old 
Man on the Fence is kept in a single family for scores of 
years, handed down from father to son as a cherished in- 


heritance. 


You, too, may find the Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 
the best for your agency to represent. Just drop a line— 


today—to the home office at LeRoy. 





OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1848 


LeRoy Ohio 








The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 


Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate 
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News of San Francisco and the Coast 


TTRACTIVENESS ot the business 
A of insurance in California to the 
general public is constantly growing. 
This is indicated by the mounting num- 
ber of licenses which are being granted 

) persons to sell insurance. During 
the period of March 15 to April 15, ac- 
cording to the report of Insurance Com- 
missioner E. Forrest Mitchell, 3622 
licenses were granted to agents, and 
65 brokers licenses were issued. 

Although three companies withdrew 
from the State, five others applied for 
a license. The companies leaving the 
State are the Washington Fire & Ma- 
rine of Seattle, reinsured by the Hart- 
ford Fire; the Liberty Bell of Phila- 
delphia, reinsured by the American 
Equitable Assurance, and the Federal] 
Mutual Liability of Boston, reinsured 
by the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
of Chicago. 

*x * * 

Keith Rhodes, well-known Oregon in- 
surance man, has been appointed as 
special agent in Southern Idaho and 
Oregon for National Liberty and South- 
ern Fire, according to announcement of 
J. Henry Martin, superintendent of 
agencies. Mr. Rhodes succeeeds the 
late: Gus J. Roth. 

* * * 

Archie McInnes, 40, special agent for 
the Travelers Fire at San Francisco, 
and Carl E. Jefferson, 34, agent in the 
company’s Oakland, Cal., office, came to 
their death on April 25, the former as 
a result of an automobile accident and 
the latter by drowning. Both men had 
been with the company about four 
years. 

ok ok * 

Eastern insurance executives at pres- 
ent visiting in San Francisco include 
E. S. Inglis, vice-president of Corroon 
& Reynolds, and Emil G. Pieper, man- 
ager of the Union Fire of Paris. Ac- 
cording to present plans both men wil) 
spend several days in the Bay district. 

* * * 

The Agency Qualification Bill, spon- 
sored by the California Association of 
Insurance Agents, now awaiting the 
signature of Governor James Rolph, 
Jr., has had its real purpose nullified by 
many amendments, says E. H. Bockius, 
manager of the claims department of 
the Norwich Union Indemnity, who dis- 
cussed the measure in detail at the 
meeting on May 4 of the Accident and 
Health Managers Club of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Elimination of sections 38 and 28, 
namely the appropriation feature and 
the board of insurance examiners, has 
removed the “teeth” of the bill, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bockius. As a matter of 
fact, he said, the licensing of agents is 
the same as before. 
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According to Mr. Bockius the chief 
objection to the bill lies in the fact that 
it attempts to restrict by legislation 
an individual’s vocation. He expressed 
the opinion that the agents would have 
gone further if they had taken the 
matter up with the companies which 
have in their hands the power to raise 
or lower qualifications of agents. 

e *& 6 

Present indications are that the Aetna 
Affiliated Companies will be among the 
large holders of contract bonds on the 
government work now under way in 
the Hawaiian Islands. C. A. Bonner, 
manager of the western branch office 
of the group, announces that several 
applications for contract bonds have 
been received from the Islands within 
the past week. 

* * * 

Property losses as a result of fire 
during the first three months of the 
year for the State of Oregon, outside 
of the city of Portland, were $802,457, a 
decrease of $393,608 as compared to 
the same period in the past year. The 
greatest fire losses were suffered by 
rural properties, where an estimated 
damage of $2,171 per fire was done. In 
the city this loss was cut to $936 per 
fire, due, it is maintained, to the greater 
fire prevention facilities provided. Fire 
losses suffered in the country totaled 
$272,350, and in the cities, $135,842. 

oe * * 

W. O. Wayman, Pacific Coast man- 
ager of National of Hartford, and W. 
W. Gilmore, manager of London & 
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HE service and co-operation ren- it 
dered by this Company to Agents 

can help them materially in the building 

up of profitable all-around insurance 
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GENERAL AGENCY REORGANIZA- 
TION 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 4.— 
The general agency of Hinchman & 
Wentz of San Francisco has been 
divided into two parts with a new or- 
ganization operating the automobile 
business while the old firm continues to 
act as general agent for several fire 
companies. W. B. Wentz and George 
E. Erlin of the firm have organized 
Wentz & Erlin and will represent the 
general accident in northern Califor- 
niz and the United States Merchants 
& Shippers and the Scotch Underwri- 
ters for Automobile Business in Cali- 
fornia. 

McClure, Kelly, coast manager for 
the North American and vice-president 
ot the Pacific Board for the past year 
has been nominated to succeed Thos. H. 
Anderson as president at the election 
next month. H. L. Simpson, coast man- 
ager for the Connecticut, Westchester 
and Virginia F. & M. is nominated for 
vice-president. 





IN NEW QUARTERS 


“Insurance,” Newark, N. J., Lakey & 
Underwood publiskers, have removed to 
larger quarters at 671 Broad Street, 
Newark. W. E. Underwood, editor, 
who has had an office at 38 Park Row, 
New York, for many years, removed to 
the Newark headquarters of his pub- 
lication, Monday, April 27. 


Lancashire on the Coast, have been 
elected to the Washington Advisory 
Committee of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of Pacific. 





PHILADELPHIA 


FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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, Your agency may be in Calgary or 
Key West, Halifax or Santa Barbara— 
8 no matter —there is Public Liability 
SS business all around you. Landlords,con- ; 
@ tractors, householders, merchants, 
® manufacturers, all need Public Liability 
%= insurance arranged to meet their partic- : 
. ular needs. | 
fi a: Agents of the Century Indemnity | 

7 Company, an Etna Fire Group com- 

“, pany, receive valuable business-getting 

; suggestions which help them in lining 

““s up Public Liability business, putting it 

SS on the books and keeping it there. 
ATNA INSURANCE COMPANY THE CENTURY INDEMNITY CO. 
Jeena. THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
= HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Rate Fixing Discussed 
(Concluded from page 27) 
the success which has accompanied this 
type of regulatory law, suffice it to 
say that only one State has followed 
Texas’ example, namely, the State of 
Idaho. 

“The statutes of a State may not 
contain any provision which in so many 
words prohibits discrimination in rates 
and yet may confer power on the In- 
surance Superintendent to revise un- 
reasonable rates, which might even ex- 
tend to including the power to remove 
discriminations. For instance, in the 
sisterhood of States we find thirty- 
seven States which have anti-trust laws 
upon the Statute, which in substance 
prohibits or forbids combinations in 
restraint of trade, or commerce, to con- 
trol the price of commodities or to 
prevent competition, insurance not 
specifically mentioned. Included among 
these States is Illinois. 


“It is not my purpose this morning to 
commit the Division of Insurance of 
this State to what may or may not best 
conserve the interest of the insuring 
public; suffice to say, however, that for 
many years it has proceeded upon the 
theory that administrative control over 
the rates and premiums of insurers is 
a comparatively recent development, 
and thus for has proved not generally 
a satisfactory remedy for the evils in 
fire insurance rating. And while I 
reiterate that I do not purport to re- 
flect the judgment of the Illinois De- 
partment, I personally, after an ex- 
haustive study of the many ramifica- 
tions of this problem, am convinced as 
to the advisability of collective experi- 
ence of organizations  scientificaily 
schooled in the art of determining what 
are fair and equitable rates on any 
given class of risk. The burning rate 
in fire insurance is a changing factor, 
due to the changing character of con- 
struction materials, of building codes 
and of improved protection. The 
method of rating has been constantly 
improved, although no one,claims for it 
perfection. Indeed, there cannot be any 
perfect and closed rate established, for, 
as I have said, the uncertain factors in 
the risks are continually changing. 
The most that can be expected or de- 
manded is that rates be determined 
upon property in a scientific manner 
and that equity be secured between 
classes of property insured. 

“In life insurance the medical ex- 
amination can be made in search for 
undesirable risks which may be ex- 
cluded at the option of the insurance 
company, therefore minimizing the 
chances of immediate and heavy loss. 
But in fire insurance the most rigid 
inspection of a building can only teil 
the company what is probable con- 
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IOWA FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
ELECT 


Des Moines, Iowa, May 5.—At the 
annua! meeting of the Iowa Fire 
Underwriters Association today, R. G. 
Vincent of the America Fore Group, 
was elected president and James H. 
Buntent, State agent of the Fire Asso- 
ciation, vice-president. J. P. Fellows, 
State agent of the Firemens Fund, was 
reelected secretary and treasurer. 

The executive committee chosen for 
a two-year term is composed of H. 
Verne Myers: of Waterloo, State agent 
of the Security of New Haven, .and 
James McHugh, State agent of the 
Hartford. Executive committee, one- 
year term, Sim E. Wherry, State agent 
of the Southern Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Myers is the only officer 
chosen not of Des Moines. 


struction and exposure are, leaving yet 
largely unknown the important hazard 
of the continued occupancy and the 
moral hazard. A fire insurance con- 
tract is a personal contract of indem- 
nity, and the relations of those parties 
to the contract must necessarily be of 
the utmost good faith and the adequacy 
of rates is a question of equal impor- 
tance to all parties to the contract, 
for controversial rate wars usually 
mean one or two things: First, either 
the public does not get good insurance 
(that is, the company often failed as a 
result of the extremely unprofitable 
rate at which it secured the business), 
or the deficiency in charge of one group 
of policyholders is made up on another 
(that is to say( discrimination results 
from excessive competition). Thus we 
may reasonably deduce that any agita- 
tion for statutatory regulation on the 
part of the State may precipitate a re- 
action which would reflect possibly ad- 
versely to the entire insurable property 
interest of any given jurisdiction.” 
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90 JOHN STREET OCCUPANTS 


Some of the insurance tenants in the 
new building at 90 John Street, New 
York, managed by Brown, Wheelock: 
Harris Vought & Company, are Chubb 
& Son, Frank & DuBois, General Al- 
liance group, American of Newark, 
Fred S. James & Co., Hartford Steam 
Boiler, American Automobile of St. 
Louis, Pate & Robb, Slosson, Inc., S. A. 
Coykendall, A. Hyman & Son, Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, Otis & Company, Freeborn & 
Company, Rain and Hail Insurance Bu- 
reau, Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, 
State Mutual Life and Prudential In- 
surance Company of America. 


INDIANA COUNTY ASKS BIDS 


Fifteen insurance firms at Evans- 
ville, Ind., have been asked to bid on 
considerable fire and tornado coverage 
for county buildings. The board of 
county commissioners will let the 
awards and announced that the busi- 
ness would be split up among the vari- 
ous agencies. The insurance to be 
written will amount to about a half 
million dollars. 





IOWA MUTUALS MERGE 


The Farmers Mutual Hail Insurance 
Association of Iowa has absorbed the 
Harvester-Horticultural Mutual, both 
Des Moines firms. 





SVEA’S NEW ENGLAND AGENT 


H. C. Whitney has become the State 
agent in Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Maine and New Hamp- 
shire for the Svea Fire & Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


The Newark office of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe Insurance Company, Ltd., 
has been moved from 24 Commerce Street 
to larger and better equipped quarters at 
41 Clinton Street. The telephone number, 
Market 2-7851, remains unchanged. 
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EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 
Insurance Company 


22 Garfield Place. 


Cincinnati, O. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
—6— 


Established 1864 
~o— 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 
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STATE AGENTS 


New Jersey New York Pennsylvania 


John A. Lance 
9 Clinton St. 
Newark, N. J. 


George A. Reynolds 
901 Columbia Bidz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


George H. Reuter 
P. O. Box 299 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





























CLEAN UP WEEK. 

















O. L.& T: Protection 


THE MONTH of May is general clean up time 
for most householders, and usually uncovers 
hazards requiring O. L. & T. protection. 
THE NEED for this coverage is seen at most 
every turn. 

COMMONWEALTH’S unique O. L. & T. Con- 
tract makes a strong appeal, sells easily and 
carries a good commission. Check the pros- 
pects in your neighborhood. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK 
Presideat 











Guard - O - Gram 


Buffalo 


from Home Office: 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILISTS APPRECIATE 
OPPORTUNITY TO BUY AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE IN THIS PARTICIPATING 
STOCK COMPANY STOP LAST YEAR NET 
PREMIUMS INCREASED 33’2 PER CENT 
OVER 1929 STOP WE SHARE PROFITS 
WITH POLICYHOLDERS BY ALLOWING 

10 PER CENT OFF "CONFERENCE" 

RATES AS OUTRIGHT DEDUCTION STOP 
ALSO 10 PER CENT ADDITIONAL FOR 
MERIT RATING STOP CLAIMS 
REPRESENTATIVES FROM COAST TO 
COAST STOP AGENCIES OPEN IN 
EIGHTEEN STATES. 

OWEN B. AUGSPURGER, PRESIDENT 
GUARDIAN CASUALTY COMPANY 
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Hazardous Occupancies Increase 
Cost of Fire Insurance 


By C. W. Pierce 


Vice-President, Continental Insurance Co. 


‘XECUTIVES of business enter- 
K prises cohtemplating moving into 
new quarters, as many are at this sea- 
son of the year, should check up on 
their prospective fellow tenants and 
also ascertain the fire insurance rates 
of the building they plan to enter, to 
avoid later unpleasant surprises. 

This is particularly true of concerns 
doing light manufacturing or finishing 
processes in loft buildings, because they 
are the ones most likely to move into 
structures where on at least one floor 
may be a manufacturer using gasolene 
or naphtha, celluloid, lacquer, open- 
flame appliances or some other flam- 
mable material or process that under- 
writers have found by experience is 
likely to cause fire. 

Although it is not generally known, 
a single tenant employing hazardous 
materials or methods may raise the in- 
surance rate for all occupants of a 
structure and for the owner as well. 
The tenants protect the contents of 
their quarters, while the owner insures 
himself against damage by fire to his 
building. 

It often happens that a building con- 
taining occupancies that are classed as 
only normally subject to fire damage 
admits a new concern employing dan- 
gerous working methods, without con- 
sidering the fire hazard involved. 

As soon as such a “risk” is inspected, 
and found to contain a fire breeder, 
the rating experts report that it is 
necessary to mark up the basic charge 
for insurance protection for the entire 
building and for all the tenants. Some- 
times the owners and occupants of 
neighboring properties are likewise af- 
fected because of the “exposure” dan- 
ger introduced. 

In the aggregate the value of stocks 
earried by tenants of loft buildings in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and elsewhere, runs 
well into the hundreds of millions of 
dollars, so that any advance in insur- 
ance rates to cover the additional haz- 
ards becomes a matter of importance. 
In one instance the occupant of a floor 
in a Manhattan loft property had been 
paying $480 for the protection of $100,- 
000 worth of materials and finished 
goods against fire damage. Then a new 
tenant employing hazardous liquids 
moved into the building, with the result 
that there was an enforced increase in 
the first occupant’s premium to $1,300, 
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with corresponding advances affecting 
the other tenants, and the building also. 

The highly flammable lacquers ana 
other finishes widely used nowadays for 
spraying furniture, dolls and other ob- 
jects, often causes what are termed 
“flash” fires that may bring about rapid 
and complete destruction of contents. 
By setting off many sprinkler “heads” 
in places protected by automatic sprink- 
lers, blazes of this kind also result in 
much water damage, especially if they 
take place on upper floors. 

Recently a loft building tenant 
using flammable lacquers in spraying 
patterns on batik scarves caused three 
fires in his establishment at such close 
intervals that his fellow lessees became 
nervous and found other quarters as 
soon as their leases expired. The owner 
of the building, upon ascertaining the 
cause for the exodus of several desir- 
able tenants, promptly invited the batik 
scarf manufacturer to make himself 
scarce. Similar instances occurring in 
other cities could be cited. 

Certain large property owners have 
become aware of the situations devel- 
oped by such conditions as those de- 
scribed, and they now include in rental 
agreements a clause compelling the ten- 
ant causing an increase in the cost of 
insurance to reimburse the landlord for 
the additional cost of insuring his 
building against fire damage. The 
other tenants, however, have no such 
offset and must take care of their own 
increases. 

In the circumstances it is advisable 
for industries finding it necessary to 
utilize hazardous materials and appli- 
ances to segregate themselves as far as 
possible in isolated areas or in buildings 
constructed and equipped to restrict the 
spread of fire. By so doing the oper- 
ators of such enterprises benefit them- 
selves by obtaining the best possible in- 
surance rates, while non-hazardous 
tenancies are freed from abnormally 
tigh premium charges. 

Rating schedules are based upon en- 
gineering experience and burning ratios 
recorded over a period of many years, 
as well as upon much scientific re- 
search. Many of the rating bureaus are 
State operated and impartially give 
credits for safe conditions and debits 
for those that are dangerous. For this 
reason the policyholder in a business 
property, in effect, makes his own rate. 
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I. A. C. Committee Chairmen 


A complete list of Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference committee chairmen 
has been announced by Chauncey S. S. 
Miller, of the North British and Mer- 
cantile Insurance Co., Ltd., president 
of that organization. 

All sections of the United States and 
Canada are represented among these 
advertising managers who will guide 
thesactivities of the Conference during 
the year, and representatives of small- 
er companies, as well as those of the 
largest, have been named. 

The various committees, with their 
chairmen follow: 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEES 

Life Group—Chairman, Robert G. Rich- 
ards, agency secretary, Atlantic Life Insur- 
ance Co., Richmond, Va, 

Fire Group—Chairman, Harold E. Tay- 
lor, advertising manager, American Insur- 
ance Co., Newark, N. J. 

Casualty Group — Chairman, Leo A. 
Welsh, production manager, U. S. Casualty 
Co., New York City. i 

Canadian—Chairman, Eustace A. Brock, 
secretary, Great-West Life Assurance Co 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

Stressing “Safety” in Advertising Copy 
Committee—Chairman, C. E. Rickerd, ad- 
vertising manager, Standard Accident In- 
surance Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Standards of Practice Committee—Chair- 
man, L. F. Tillinghast, agency assistant, 
— American Indemnity Co., New York 
City. 

Press and Publicity Committee—Chair- 
man, Frank J. Price, Jr., associate adver- 
tising manager, Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Newark, N. J. 

Finance Committee—Chairman, Henry H. 
Putnam, manager, department of publicity, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

For the 1931 Convention, which will be 
held in Toronto, Canada, from October 4 to 
7, the following committee chairmen have 
been selected: 

General Program — Chairman, Eustace 
Brock, secretary, Great-West Life Assur- 
ance Co., Winnipeg, Canada, 

Life Group Program—Chairman, B. N. 
Mills, secretary, Bankers Life Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Fire-Casualty-Surety Group Program— 
Chairman, Frank S. Ennis, advertising 
manager, Continental Insurance Group, 
New York City. 

Registration Committee—Chairman, J. P. 
Lyons, advertising manager, Manufacturers 
Life Insurance Co., Toronto, Canada, 

Exhibits Committee—Chairman, Robert 
H. Pierce, editor, “The Life Aetna-izer,” 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Canadian vice-chairman, E. Morton, ad- 
vertising department, North American Life 
Assurance Co., West Toronto 2, Canada. 

Entertainment Committee—Chairman, A. 
L. Cawthorn-Page, president, The Life In- 
surance Advertisers’ Association of Can- 
ada, care of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., Ottawa, Canada. 

Press and Publicity Committee—Cana- 
dian vice-chairman, J. P. Lyons, advertis- 
ing manager, Manufacturers Life Insurance 
Co., Toronto, Canada. 











CHICAGO EXAMINERS ELECT 


H. G. Downing, with the western de- 
partment of the National of Hartford 
at Chicago, has been elected president 
of the Association of Fire Insurance 
Examiners of that city. Other officers 
elected are: W. C. Daniels of the Amer- 
ica Fore Group companies, vice-presi- 
dent; R. J. Petrick, Atlas, secretary; 
W. G. Herb, Insurance Company of 
North America, treasurer; and Edward 
Wall, Crum and Forster, W. A. Kruse, 
Springfield Fire and Marine, and How- 
ard Watt of Marsh and McLennan, 


directors. 
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REINSURANCE 


FIRE and 
CASUALTY 





ROSSIA INSURANCE CO. 


of America 





THE FIRE REASSURANCE CO. 
of New York 


——> 





METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York 





THE FIRST REINSURANCE CO. 
of Hartford 





115 BROAD ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 





Boston Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


160 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Company of the Minute Man” 
H. O. EDGERTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
L. J. PETERS, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 
A corporation organized and operating under the 
Insurance laws of Massachusetts. All desirable 
forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly 
simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. 

















The Company 
Back of the Contract 


Back of every Fidelity contract stands a reputation ot 
of over half a century of fair dealing. Live and let live 
has been the sound basis of mutual satisfaction upon 
which its agency contracts have been built. 

Modern policy forms, including Family Income, Re- 
tirement Income and Low Rate Life are backed by a par- 
ticularly successful lead service. Fidelity now has $425,- 
000,000 insurance in force, is financially solid and steadily 
growing. It operates in thirty-nine states, including New 
York, on a full level net premium basis. 


Openings available for the right men, 
Send for booklet. 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President. 





























New YorkK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2.000.000 
A. & J. H. STODDART, Ceneral Agents 


100 William Street New York City 
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SHIELD POLICIES 


Ordinary Life Insurance 
Industrial Life Insurance 
Health & Accident Insurance 





NATIONAL 
LIFE AND 


ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


Total claims paid 31 years ending 
December 31, 1930, $77,875,652.37 





C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board W. S. BEARDEN, Sec’y-Treas. 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, National Building 


TENN. 
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Casualty Agents Meet 
in Chicago 





Large Attendance Supports 
Fourth Annual Meeting; 
U. S. Attorney Speaks 


CuicaGco, May 5.—Another outstand- 
ing success was registered by the Cas- 
ualty Field Club of Illinois on Monday 
in its casualty educational campaign 
when approximately 500 local agents 
and company executives and field men 
attended the fourth annual Casualty 
Sales Congress in the LaSalle Hotel. 

The large attendance, in view of the 


business depression and _ with loca! 
agents generally, reporting declining 
premium income, was accepted as a 


strong testimonial for the educational 
movement. The agents heard discus- 
sions from the selling viewpoint of 
automobile insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation, liability lines, and inland 
marine and burglary, and also got an 
inside picture on the crime situation in 
Cook County from the man who has 
been almost alone in_ successfully 
prosecuting Chicago’s notorious hood- 
jums. 

The address on crime conditions was 
delivered by George E. Q. Johnson, 
United States district attorney at the 
luncheon, and many of the leading com- 
pany managers in Chicago were at the 
speakers’ table. They were introduced 
by Ralph W. Miller of Conkling, Price 
and Webb, toastmaster, while E. E. 
Sanderson of W. A. Alexander and 
Company, president of the field club, 
presided at the several sales lectures. 
The nominating committee to report at 
the annual meeting in June was an- 
nounced as follows: J. C. Bradley, 
Zurich; F. C. Read, Globe; E. Irving 
Fiery, Bowes and Company; E. O. 
Wagoner, Aetna Casualty and Surety; 
and L. W. Burger, United States Fidel- 
ity and Guaranty, all past presidents 
of the organization. 

Mr. Johnson invoked the support of 
the insurance men for a bill that he is 
sponsoring to eliminate graft and 
waste in public affairs. This bill 
provides for an audit bureau to investi- 
gate and approve contracts for public 
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Insurance Companies Before 
Cullman Committee 


Insurance companies will have their 
hearing before the Cullman Commit- 
tee on hospitals and compensation 
insurance on Friday of this week in 
the Governor’s hearing room of the 
new State building in New York City. 

James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, and 
William G. Cavanaugh, manager of the 
claims division of the Bureau, will 
speak before the committee. 

Mr. Beha in a general talk will ad- 
vocate legislation to aid insurance 
companies in speeding up payment to 
the hospitals in third party cases. Mr. 
Cavanaugh, who will speak in greater 
detail for the insurance claims men, 
will endeavor to answer the cases al- 
ready presented by the labor interests 
and the hospital representatives. 

The hospitals object chiefly to the 
allotment of $4.50 per day in third 
party cases. They contend that the 
allotment is inadequate, although they 
agreed to the figure when it was orig- 
inally established. The labor men say 
that the delay in making payment of 
insurance claims has become unjust. 





improvements, and to audit the records 
of various individual officials. He cited 
instances in Cook County of excessive 
profits in public work contracts, re- 
vealed in income tax investigations, 
among them being one where a profit 
of $125,000 was made on a contract 
of $138,000; one where a profit of 
$25,000 was made on a $36,000 con- 
tract and one where a profit of $595,000 
was revealed on a $730,000 contract. 

Mr. Johnson declared that organized 
crime, which thrives on gambling and 
on liquor sales, can be eliminated only 
when its field of operations is elimi- 
nated. He urged the citizens to ap- 
proach the problem coldly and logically, 
for the wets to agree that there is a 
medium solution of the problem of 
prohibition and for the drys to agree 
that conditions resulting from prohibi- 
tion are becoming intolerable and in 
need of a change. 

Ralph Newman, manager of the auto- 

(Concluded on page 39) 





Personal Accidents Up 
11 Per Cent 





Travelers’ Report Shows Automo- 
bile and Home Accidents in 
Lead in Personal Claims 


More accidents were reported in 1930 
than the previous year by personal 
accident policyholders of the Travelers 
Insurance Company, and the average 
claim payment for the year showed an 
increase of 11 per cent over the period 
of 1926-30, according to John E. Ahern, 
secretary of the accident department 
of the Travelers. 

Among the accidents the automobile 
was responsible for 25 per cent of the 
claims; home accidents 22 per cent; 
sports and recreation 17 per cent, while 
pedestrian accidents, excluding the 
automobile hazard, numbered 11 per 
cent of the total, and occupational acci- 
dents, 19 per cent. The number of 
automobile accidents was greater last 
year than in 1929, as was also the 
case in accidents within the home, out- 
side but around the home, among pedes- 
trians and in sports and recreation. 

That the injuries suffered in the 
principal causes of accidents are becom- 
ing more serious each year is shown 
by the fact that the average claim pay- 
ment because of automobile accidents, 
home mishaps, occupational, pedestrian 
accidents and mishaps in sports and 
recreation showed an increase over the 
average claim payments for the same 
kind of accidents during the five-year 
period 1926-30 inclusive. The average 
size of policy during the same period 
increased less than 10 per cent. The 
greatest increase in the average claim 
payments among the principal causes 
of accidents is due to mishaps suffered 
by policyholders as a result of the auto- 
mobile. 

The 1930 experience shows that the 
greatest number of persons injured in 
automobile accidents were hurt because 
of collisions, causing 28 per cent of the 
total of all accident claims due to the 
automobile. Skidding and ditching of 
cars were the causes of the next largest 
number of claims, and while pedes- 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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Available for Children 
The Guaranteed Endowment Annuity is now 
being issued on the lives of children ages one 


to nine, as well as at the older ages. 
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A. TO AGENTS- 


We have many excel- 
lent openings for prop- 
erly qualified agents. 
We operate in 26 
States, and the District 
of Columbia and Porto 
Rico. 


If interested, write 
W. T. O’Donohue 
Vice-Pres. & Agency Mgr. 


a Jefferson Standard 


Life Insurance Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 








= Assets December 31, 1930 $846,870.58 
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having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
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Changes Made in Staff of 
Continental Casualty 





WW. H. Roberts Retires After 25 
Years; Dr. Dingman, Roy 
Tuchbreiter Among Those 
Advanced 


CuIcaGo, May 5.—Several major pro- 
motions were made last week by the 
Continental Casualty Company’s direc- 
tors and stockholders at their annual 
meeting held in the company’s corpo- 
rate headquarters in Hammond, Ind. 

Roy Tuchbreiter, who for many years 
has been vice-president and superin- 
tendent of agents of the company, was 
elected to the board of directors, the 
only addition to that body. Subse- 
quently, Mr. Tuchbrieter was elected a 
member of the executive committee. 

W. H. Roberts, who has been vice- 
president and treasurer of both the 
Continental Casualty and the Conti- 
nental Assurance for twenty-five years, 
retired from active work, though he 
continued his membership on the board. 
He also was given the title of honorary 
vice-president, a part of the company’s 
plan to continue to have the counsel of 
retired senior officials. Willard N. Boy- 
den, who has been the financial secre- 
tary in the company’s investment de- 
partment, was elected vice-president. 

Dr. Harry W. Dingman, who is vice- 
president and medical director of the 
Continental Assurance, the life running 
mate, and heretofore medical director 
of the casualty company, was elected a 
vice-president. 

R. D. Weilbrenner, who has been as- 
sistant treasurer for many years, was 
elected treasurer, and George S. Beau- 
mont, heretofore manager of the com- 
pany’s mortgage department, was 
elected assistant treasurer. 

With the exception of F. W. Hughes, 
who relinquished his post as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the fidelity and sur- 
ety department, all other officers of the 
company were re-elected. 


FRED M. GARRETT RESIGNS 

Fred M. Garrett, formerly assistant 
ecretary of Consolidated Indemnity 
and Insurance Company with head- 
juarters at Louisville, Ky., supervising 
the middle Atlantic and South Atlantic 
territories of the company, has re- 
igned. Mr. Garrett has not announced 
is future plans. 

James W. Brushwood, executive vice- 
resident of Consolidated Indemnity 
nd Insurance Company has announced 
1e appointment of Cobb-Strecker- 
liller, Inc., Builders Exchange, Min- 
eapolis, Minn., as general agents of 
e company. 
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Bankers Indemnity Drops 
Liability Plan 





Will No Longer Provide 
Increased Limits at 
Low Rate 


The Bankers Indemnity Company 
has discontinued its special liability 
rating plan, according to company an- 
nouncements this week. The plan had 
been inaugurated some time ago by a 
previous management in order to pro- 
vide liability insurance in basic limits 
of $7,500/$15,000 at the same rates set 
up by the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters for policy 
limits of $5,000/$10,000. Higher limits 
were provided at proportionate differ- 
entials in the basic rates. 

H. P. Jackson, president of the com- 
pany, said that the plan was discon- 
tinued because of the company’s de- 
sire to bring operations into line with 
the practice of the leading casualty 
companies. It was thought that some 
criticism might have been directed to- 
ward the company to the embarrass- 
ment of its agents and brokers. 

Mr. Jackson also said that the plan 
was originally inaugurated to stimulate 
policyholders to provide higher limits 
in view of the trend toward larger 
verdicts. 


AGENCY CARRIES ON 


The Hadley-Mahoney Company, gen- 
eral agents of Indianapolis, will con- 
tinue the business of the late Lewis P. 
Horton, who represented the United 
States Casualty Company in the In- 
dianapolis district for thirty years, E. 
H. O’Connor, manager of the accident 
and health department of the company, 
stated. The widow of Mr. Horton will 
have an interest in the business. 





OTHO LANE ON WESTERN TRIP 

PHILADELPHIA, May 4.—Otho F. 
Lane, president of the Fire Association 
group, and Franklin Vanderbilt, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Constitution Indemnity, are now on a 
trip to visit the western agencies of the 
fleet. 


L. E. WAGNER ADVANCED 

Lloyd E. Wagner kas been appointed 
claims adjuster representing the Fire- 
man’s Fund and Occidental Indemnity 
Companies in the Pacific Northwest, 
with offices at the group’s branch in 
Seattle. 

After being graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in 1927, Wagner 
practiced law in Omaha and a year 
later went to Seattle to accept a posi- 
tion as adjuster with the Travelers In- 
surance Company. 
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Bill to Reduce Bankruptcy 
Evil in Indiana 





Measure Just Passed Continues 
Liability for Accident Even 
After Bankruptcy Plea 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 5.—A bill 
passed by the last legislature increas- 
ing the liability of automobile insur- 
ance companies is expected to go far 
toward eliminating one of the worst 
evils in Indiana, according to John D. 
Cramer, Deputy Indiana Insurance 
Commissioner. The bill continues the 
liability of the insured and the com- 
pany even though the insured takes the 
bankruptcy act. 

According to Mr. Cramer, the gen- 
eral public had little idea of the num- 
ber of times an insurance company 
would make a small settlement with 
the insured in case of an accident, the 
insured would turn in his policy and 
go into bankruptcy, making it impos- 
sible for the person injured to recover. 

A specific example was cited by Mr. 
Cramer. A man was injured and filed 
a damage suit against the driver and 
owner of the car and the insurance 
company covering the car. A jury in 
circuit court found for the plaintiff 
and gave a judgment of $5,000. The 
insurance company immediately filed 
a motion for a new trial and a date 
was set for a hearing. Two days be- 
fore the hearing was scheduled, the 
motions were withdrawn and the man 
against whom the judgment was given 
went into bankruptcy. The judgment 
was worthless. It developed that the 
insurance company had given the man 
about $300 and he surrendered his 
policy. 

An investigation after the case had 
been virtually closed caused the referee 
in bankruptcy to reopen the case for 
further hearing. The insured on being 
questioned under oath as to what be- 
came of the insurance money, declared 
$200 went to pay the doctor. The doc- 
tor denied he had received anything. 
The case still is being probed. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Cramer, this is but one of 
numerous similar cases. It even was 
hinted that the stopping of this prac- 
tice might cause an increase in rates 
among certain classes of companies. 


COMPANIES PAY DEPOSITORY 
CLAIM 


PHILADELPHIA, May 2.—Four com- 
panies—the Eureka, Ohio, Common- 
wealth Casualty, and the Reinsurance 
Corporation today paid the city of 
Philadelphia a total of $217,000, repre- 
senting money the city had in the 
Bankers Trust Company the day the 
institution closed several months ago. 
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NOW READY 


The Handy Guide Leads the Way! 


FEATURE POLICIES, including the Family Income Policies, 
Retirement Income Policies, etc., are shown for the first 
time in the 1931 Edition. 
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The Hanvy Gute to Premium Rates, Applications 
and Special Policies of American Life Insurance 
Companies contains the new rates, values and 
policy forms issued since the publication of the 
1930 Edition. 


PRICES 
Per copy, Handsome Flexible Binding - $4.00 
Per copy, with Three Supplements’ - 5.00 


Thumb Indexed Edition 
Per copy, Thumb Index for 30 companies $4.35 
Per copy, with Three Supplements 5.35 


Write for Special Company Prices 


243 West 39th St., New York 
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Specialization Is Modern 


Every Company offers a_ contract 
which it believes features the most de- 
sirable and modern coverage, and 
which is designed to meet the needs of 
a discriminating clientele. 

Every agent of every company who is 
a thorough worker, and an active can- 
vasser must be familiar with the ser- 
vices and wares of his fellow under- 
writers. He must know the rates, and 
wording of the policies he meets in 
daily competition. 

To meet this need, the 35th Edition of 
THE HANDY GUIDE has been renovated 
to present a COMPLETE and 
EXACT COPY of the LEADING 
AND FEATURE POLICIES in the 
field of Life Insurance. The complete 
policies of 155 companies reproduced 
in THE HANDY GUIDE form an essen- 
tial item in the kit of every active 
agent. 


Standardization Is Inevitable 


Disability coverage has been complete- 
ly standardized to comply with the 
findings of the NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION OF INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONERS. 


THE HANDY GUIDE presents an abso- 
lute word for word copy of the DIS- 
ABILITY PROVISION now being 
offered by the leading Life Insurance 
Companies. The progressive agent 
should know what is being daily ad- 
vanced to his clients, in the way of 
broadening and increasing life insur- 
ance protection. 
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Casualty Agents Meet in 
Chicago 
(Concluded from page 35) 
mobile department of the United States 
Casualty discussed automobile insur- 
ance; E. Irving Fiery, vice-president 
of Bowes and Company, spoke on 
workmen’s compensation; J. W. Hart- 
ley; executive special agent of the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
on liability lines, and E. D. Lawson, 
western marine manager of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, on inland marine lines 

and burglary. 

Mr. Newman devoted most of his 
talk to the effect of the new financial 
responsibility laws on automobile in- 
surance, pointing out that they have 
opened up a broad field for automobile 
insurance development. He also men- 
tioned the endorsement to allow driving 
of other automobiles, and the non- 
ownership liability endorsement. He 
declared that sixteen States have 
adopted responsibility laws as well as 
Ontario, Canada, and that visitors to 
these States are as much affected as 
permanent residents. 

Mr. Fiery urged the local agents to 
take immediate steps to make compen- 
sation insurance profitable to the com- 
panies or they will see steps taken to 
reduce the commissions on the line. 
He declared that interested and expert 
engineering service can do much in 
this line, even so much as to convert 
a losing proposition into a profit maker. 
He cited several instances from his 
own agency’s files to show the effect 
of good engineering service. 

Mr. Hartley declared that the local 
agents are overlooking many profit 
makers when they fail to push 
and develop public liability lines. He 
declared that every business house or 
industry is a prospect, as well as in- 
dividual homeowners. He told of one 
broker who last year collected $140,000 
in premiums on products liability in- 
surance alone. 

“Last year was a big year for in- 
land marine underwriters in the way 
of business volume, trade profit and 
sales experience,” he said. “This con- 
dition, not found generally in insur- 
ance, has attracted the special interest 
of insurance executives.” 





CONSOLIDATED INDEMNITY HAS 
LARGEST MONTH IN HISTORY 


Consolidated Indemnity and Insur- 
ance Company in the month of April, 
1931, wrote in gross premiums, less 
cancellations and returns, $476,693. 
This was the largest month in the 
company’s history. For the four 
months of 1931 the company wrote in 
gross premiums, less cancellations and 
returns, $1,611,537, an increase of $169,- 
059 over the first four months of 1930. 
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Plate Glass Bureau Opens 
Its Facilities 





Opening Day Is Featured by 
Talks of Prominent Casualty 
Men; J. A. Beha Speaks 


The New York Plate Glass Service 
Bureau, the newest subsidiary of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Sure- 
ty Underwriters, formally took over 
the functions of the Plate Glass Insur- 
ance Survey Bureau and the New York 
Plate Glass Insurance Exchange last 
Friday afternoon. Its offices at 60 John 
Street, which are shared with the New 
York Rating Office of the bureau, were 
crowded with member company rep- 
resentatives and bureau heads for the 
opening, and there were several hand- 
some floral tributes. 

James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel of the bureau, opened the pro- 
ceedings with a brief address outlining 
the functions of the new organization 
and its importance to the business. Mr. 
Beha introduced as speakers John W. 
Marden, manager, and his associates, 
E. A. Sutherland, who was formerly 
manager of the Plate Glass Insurance 
Exchange, James Martin, who acted in 
a similar capacity for the Survey Bu- 
reau, and J. Laguette, manager of the 
Rating Office. In addition, short talks 
were given by Edward R. Lewis, man- 
ager of the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company, Wilbur A. Reid, 
vice-president of the Fidelity & Casual- 
ty Company, George E. Richardson of 
the Commercial Casualty Company and 
the Metropolitan Casualty Company, 
and Mr. Aichele of the London & Lan- 
cashire Indemnity Company. The new 
bureau membership now totals forty- 
five. 


BICYCLE ACCIDENTS HIGH 


BALTIMORE, May 2.—Every five days 
one bicycle rider and one roller-skater 
of school age are victims of traffic 
accidents in the streets of Baltimore, 
according to a report issued by the 
Child Activities Committee of the Bal- 
timore Safety Council. 

From Jan. 1 until the end of March 
of this year 20 bicycle riders and 18 
roller-skaters have been involved in 
such accidents. These represent approx- 
imately 10 per cent of all traffic ac- 
cidents in the city. 





A. R. STEELE AGENCY APPOINTED 


The A. R. Steele Insurance Agency 
of Paducah, Ky., have been appointed 
general agents for the Standard 
Surety and Casualty Company of New 
York. Mr. Steele has been in the in- 
surance business for the past ten years. 
He has been active in civic and social 
affairs in Paducah. 





Personal Accidents 
Increase 
(Concluded from page 35) 


trians struck by automobiles numbered 
only 6.6 per cent of the total number 
of accidents, the average claim pay- 
ment made because of such mishaps 
was 83 per cent greater than the aver- 
age claim payment due to injuries suf- 
fered by policyholders in collisions of 
cars. During the year there was an 
increase of more than 19 per cent in 
the number of deaths resulting from 
automobile accidents. 

The number of accidents within the 
home was more than 70 per cent great- 
er than the number involving policy- 
holders around the home but on the 
premises. That persons are injured 
more seriously in accidents outside 
their homes than they are within the 
home is shown by the fact that the 
average claim payment was 33 per cent 
greater because of mishaps outside the 
home than inside the home. Falls were 
responsible for more than 37 per cent 
of the claims resulting from mishaps 
within the home, while outside the 
home falls caused 56 per cent of the 
accidents. 

The number of persons injured in 
sports and_ recreational activities 
among personal accident policyholders 
of the company, says Secretary Ahern, 
increased nearly 11 per cent last year 
over 1929, with the average claim pay- 
ment for the year also showing an in- 
crease. The average claim payment in 
1930 was more than 8 per cent greater 
than the average paid because of sports 
and recreational accidents during the 
last five-year period. Golf was respon- 
sible for the greatest number of rec- 
creational accidents during the year. 

Since the organization of the Travel- 
ers more than one million claims have 
been paid under the company’s accident 
policies, the total payments amounting 
to more than 94 million dollars at the 
end of last year. 





STANDARD SURETY ISSUES 
DIRECT MAIL FOLDER 

An attractive folder, devoted to the 
possibilities of direct mail advertising, 
kas been issued by the Standard 
Surety and Casualty Company of New 
York. In it President Frank Morris 
has written: 

“Mail advertising carries just one 
message, not like a newspaper or 
magazine packed with advertisements 


of all kinds. Your prospects’ attention 
is focused on your message. Then too, 
mail advertising is selective. You can 


pick out just those you want to reach, 
whether they be owners of Buicks or 
whether they own a home or belong to 
the golf or automobile club.” 
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Casualty Organizations 
Meet in N. Y. 


(Continued from page 15) 


automobile department to concentrate 
on schedules which would take the 
automobile business out of the non- 
profitable class. As a result six differ- 
ent schedules were promulgated for 
various sections of the country on pri- 
ate passenger and commercial cars. 
In addition a complete new manual 
for property damage covers in Massa- 
chusetts were issued in October, 1930, 
to become effective Jan. 1, 1931. 

No general rate revisions were han- 
dled by the compensation and liability 
department during 1930, the report 
continues, but an increased number of 
risks were handled. Preliminary studies 
were made of the experience for O. L. 
& T., elevator, theater and residence 
public liability insurance by the gov- 
erning committee. A comprehensive 
review and study was made of the 
underwriting rules in the liability man- 
ual and numerous recommendations for 
changes were made and acted upon by 
the same committee. These changes 
will become effective during the current 
year. 

Two important changes occurred dur- 
ing the year in the boiler and machin- 
ery department. One was the merging 
of the Boiler and Engineering Service 
Bureau with the National Bureau as 
their boiler and machinery depart- 
ment, and the other was the prepara- 
tion and promulgation of a new man- 
ual effective on Aug. 11, last. 

The merger of the two organizations 
caused no confusion, says the report, 
because of the close cooperation which 
had existed between them. The rate 
revisions were minor and included some 
raises and some reductions in sched- 
ule. Minor changes were introduced in 
insuring some types of machinery. It 
was well known that the great increase 
in inspection cost demanded that the 
rates be revised to an adequate level. 

Seven non-Bureau companies agreed 
to take the service of this department. 
These companies were: American Em- 
ployers, the Employers Liability Corp., 
the General Accident, Fire & Life 
Corp., New York Indemnity, United Pa- 
cific Casualty, Lloyds Casualty, and the 
Union Indemnity Company. 

These companies, together with the 
regularly elected members, represent 
practically all the companies doing en- 
gineering business in the United States, 
the report notes. 

During the past year initial steps 
were taken to consolidate the activities 
of the New York Plate Glass Insur- 
ance Exchange and the New York 
Plate Glass Survey Bureau under the 
jurisdiction of the National Bureau. 
These efforts were successful and the 
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LLOYDS CASUALTY TO CONTROL 
FRANKLIN SURETY 


Control of the stock of the Franklin 
Surety Company of New York has 
passed to the Lloyds Casualty Company 
according to announcements made this 
week. The two companies will main- 
tain separate entities as to operation 
but the details of their future plans 
have not yet been revealed. 

The Franklin Surety Company was 
organized under New York State laws 
in 1928. It was originally intended to 
be a fidelity and surety company, but 
later broadened its coverages to include 
all casualty classes. Its capital is 
$750,000; it has assets of $2,119,684, 
and its surplus to policyholders is 
$1,030,047. In 1930 it wrote premiums 
of $1,477,836. 








new division began operating May 1, 
1931. 

The service of the burglary depart- 
ment proved increasingly popular dur- 
ing 1930. A major rate change in bank 
burglary and robbery insurance was 
made in June, and the merits of tear 
gas devices were carefully studied so 
that a reduction in rate was offered to 
banks employing the protective device. 
A blanket coverage against burglary 
and robbery of securities left for safe- 
keeping was evolved. 

The claim department has continued 
its successful work in establishing fine 
relations between claims men and the 
general public. One of the outstanding 
achievements of the year concerned the 
work done with the California Bar As- 
sociation, which proposed an extensive 
investigation into the legal negligence 
situation. Such an investigation would 
have required the companies to have 
devoted an enormous amount of time 
in providing the necessary data. The 
manager of the claim department of 
the Bureau conferred with the bar rep- 
resentatives, and an amicable agree- 
ment resulted. 

The actuarial and statistical divi- 
sions, which had operated as separate 
units, were consolidated into one. The 
division acts as the statistical agent 
for the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment and receives and compiles the 
experience of the non-member stock 
companies for the lines of casualty in- 
surance under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau. It also compiles automobile 
experience for the States of Minne- 
sota and Texas. 

The report also contains testimonials 
to two of its staff members who died 
during March of 1931, Leslie L. Hall, 
former secretary-treasurer, and Mar- 
cus Meltzer, former statistician. 
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CASUALTY ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 
TO MEET IN BOSTON 

The Casualty Actuarial Society will 
hold its semi-annual meeting in the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, on Friday, May 
15. Two men, prominent in the cas- 
ualty statistical field, have already 
been selected to read important papers 
following President Thomas F. Tar- 
bell’s address at the meeting. They 
are Robert S. Hull and Charles M. 
Graham. 

Mr. Hull will read a paper entitled, 
“The Function of Administrative Sta- 
tistics in Casualty Insurance.” Mr. 
Graham will present a paper on the 
New York unit statistical plan. 

Two topics have been selected for 
general discussion which will follow 
the regular discussion of papers read 
at the previous meeting. The actuaries 
will talk over methods to provide an 
added incentive for the prompt pay- 
ment of compensation premiums, and 
will discuss measures to improve the 
automobile accident situation. 

An informal dinner has been ar- 
ranged through the courtesy of the 
several Boston companies, and tours 
through the historic spots around Bos- 
ton have been arranged. 





NAT’L BUREAU WINS MENTION IN 
TRADE ASS’N AWARDS 


The National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters received honor- 
able mention in the Awards of the 
American Trade Association Execu- 
tives at the Atlantic City session of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
The citation read at the dinner by 
Silas Strawn was as follows: 

“The National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, Albert W. 
Whitney, associate general manager, 
for its accomplishments in the conser- 
vation of human life through accident 
prevention. The Bureau maintains a 
series of graduate fellowships at uni- 
versities for the study of various 
phases of safety education. It also 
sponsors the ‘Save-A-Life’ campaigns 
conducted by the Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioners of numerous States.” 

Thirteen trade associations were 
listed as prominent contenders for the 
first award and the four honorable 
mentions to be conferred. First award 
went to the National Association of 
Cleaners and Dyers for its work in 
fighting racketeering. Others to receive 
honorable mention with the Bureau 
were the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, the Laundry Owners Na- 
tional Association, and the American 
Petroleum Institute. 





The Federal Casualty Company has 
been taken over by the Pennsylvania 
Casualty Company of Lancaster, Pa. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 









Use LEAFLETS 
and INCREASE YOUR 
BUSINESS 


Following is a list of leaflets written by Wm. 
T. Nash, originator of Monthly Income In- 
surance, which are being continuously used 
by companies with remarkable results. 


Much valuable advice and instructive matter for agents, 
including the veteran and the 2 Saee, can be found in 
the publications issued by The Spectator Company of 
which William T. Nash is the author. 


LEAFLETS FOR CREATING PROSPECTS 


ENCE 
tCOST OF DYING, THE 
*COST OF WORRY 
DOES A YOUNG MAN NEED LIFE eo 
FAMILIAR DANGERS ae THEIR TERROR 
FARMBR'S I 
GET A 


ONE. DOCTOR 8 EXPER. WITH ENDOWMENT INSURANCE... 
OND FARMER'S BXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCB.... 
ONE SALARIED MAN'S EXPER. WITH LIFE INSURANCE. ..15 
ONE SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN AND HER LIFE INS. 5 
ONE sone MAN'S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE 10 
P. BRS AND LIF® INS 10 


LIFE 
INSURANCE MBANS IN DAILY LIFE 
WIFE'S INSURANCE, THE 


LEAFLETS FOR INSTRUCTION OF THE AGENT 


A osnet FUTURE 
CHARL 


LOT OF MONEY, 

OND WOMAN'S expe R. 

OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES 
SATISFACTION OF KNOWING, THB 
SAVING WHAT YOU 

WHEN 80 


CONSERVATION marie TO REDUCE LAP- 


AT THD END OF THE ROAD 

*BEST PROPERTY YOU OWN 

DON’T THROW AWAY THE LIFEBOAT 

GET A AO ATG “A WITH Gy INSURANCE 
GIVING YOURSELF A COHAN 

HOW HOPBS ARE 


OF LIFE 
8 AWAKENING 
WHAT HARRY DIDN'T 
WHY WE DON’T LIVE FOREVER 
CONSERVATION LEAFLETS TO REDUCE LOANS 
BORROWING pag MARY 
BORROWING © y Rs LIFE INSURAN 
HAVE YOU A LOAN 0 N YOUR LIFE INSURANCE? 
SHOOTING YOUR POLICY TO PIECES 


LEAFLETS ON ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


DEFYING FATE 

SOMETHING IS ALWAYS HAPPENING 

TEMPTING FATE 

WHAT HARRY DIDN'T 

*These are new leaflets published in 1930. 

tAn income tax leaflet revised to include the 1928 law. 

Sample copies of all the Nash leaflets, varying in price from ten 
to twenty-five cents each, amount to $6. Send us $4, and we 
will mail you sample copies of all 55 =. 3 Nash leaflets conve- 
niently packed in a carrying case for reference. Ask 4 
circulars oun prices in quantities. we. ‘will also a - 

lication a 32 page descriptive pamphlet entitled The ness 
Builder's Service. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


243 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
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ROYAL 
UNION 
Ligs 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Paid to Policyholders 


Insurance in Force, Over 


$33,900,000.00 
$148,196,179.00 





THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 


| INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT CO. 
JOS. W. JOHNSON, M. D., President 


Life, Health and Accident Insurance 


FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS WRITE 
JOHN W. BLEVINS, Vice-President 


Home Office 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 





THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society Composed Exclusively of 
Women in the World 


Organized October 1, 1892 
WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 
Good Territory Everywhere in United States 
and Canada for — Field Applicants. 
Total Funds Over. . . $30,000,000 


For further information write to 
THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 
Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 
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